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PREFACE 


tnicrmiltcm cxcsivutiom m Kiivi^ripmUnam (Taniii M^idu) had been carried oui by the Aivhacotogjcat 
Survey oflndia between iy63-73. Noiwiihsianding the importance of the ncsullof the excavation, as briedy 
reported in fndiatt Archaeology - A Review forlhc concerned years, the full report on the excavations had been 
delayed for about a decade and more. Sometime ago. it was suggested by die Director General. Archaeological 
Survey of India, that 1 should undertake this work, welt after my retirement now. The ia.sk was onerous, but 
I readily agiced to the request, not merely because I was myself associated with the digs between 1970-74, 
but because there was a keen need felt all around dial ihc Report on this site should not be further delayed. 
1 am indeed thankful to Shri Jagai Pali JoshI, Director General, for having reposed faith in my promptly 
carrying out the writing of ihc Report, notwithstanding the fact that several hands had helped me with the 
ancil lanes to the report. I hope the scholars would welcome the publicadon of this report which, in a way, 
helps in laying the archaeological foundations for the early cultural study of Tamil Nadu. My aini had been 
to make it compact, without leaving all relevant details, in the technical data, illustrations and pottery The 
Report which includes contributions from Dr K. V. Raman, my foitncr colleague, should also stimulate 
further probes, both at Kaveripaitinam and in the coastal port centres of Tamil Nadu, through various means 
now available, for on-shore and off-shore studies. 


Chaiira Sankramann, 1991) 
New Delhi. 


K.V. Soundara Ra jari 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTORV 


The archaeology of Tamil Nadu had becti inicnniticnlly and. it would seem, fitfully unravelled 
in iis field wortt. over the nineteenth century to current tweniictb century, first by the mi^ion^ 
scholars of the Colonial period, anwng whom Bishop Caldwell may be cited u notable, and theory 
pioneers of the Archaeological Survey of India, like Alexander Rea. Hulttsch and Longhursi. The 
^ had. however, been put on the prehistoric map of India ear licrby the distinguished gcol^si and 
scholar, Richard Bruce Foote, Subsequently, oumanding expostrions had been made by M^mer 
Wheekr, as the Director Gencnil of the Archaeological Survey of India, who gave the firsi^nmuve 
•datum line' to south Indian archaeology while reexamining the earlier pionccnng work of the 
French savant fouveau Dubreoil, around Pondicherry, by his excavations at Arikamedu, the Indo- 
Roman trading station, known to classical geographers as 'Podoukc', as the lype-sitc of the Roman 
Anednc and Roulcucd ware in India. 

Later, scholars of the Survey and of the University of Madras like V. D. Krishimswami, K- R. 
SrinivasBn,'N. R. Baneijcc, S. R. Rao and the author of the present report, on the one hand, and T. 
V, Mahalingam and K. V. Raman (both of the University of Madras), besides R. Naga»wami of the 
State Department of Archaeology, on the other, conducted explorations and excavations on the 
further facets of early Tamil Nadu cultures of the Stone Age. Iron Age, Mcgaliihic culiures and the 
the early historic periods, as at Anirambakkam, Sanur, Sengamedu. Uraiyur. Tirukkampuliyur, 
Alagorai, Nattamedu and Korkai, 

Meanwhile a txiipus of what are called ‘Tamil Brahmi’ recoidsin the several doiens of natural 
cavern shelters of Tamil Nadu, known already earlier, were assiduously and penetratively examined 
by I Mahadevan. K. G, Krishnan and a host of others, giving these a broad coevality and conunuiiy 
with Asokan Brahmi, which was earlier surmised from ihc Arikamedu poocry labels etc., in this 
script variety of Tamil, as pan of that Excavation Repon. 

The sixties and seventies of the coneni century then witnessed s spun in the disentangling of 
Uic specific knotty problems rclaied to die chronological basis for the literary, fiamumcnial and 
culture elan of early Tamil society, through the tools of archaeological explorations in the delta rcgiM 
of Kaveripatiinam. by the Archaeological Survey of India, Southern Circle, at the hands of K.V. 
Raman (then Technical Assistant in the Survey and laterDy, Superintending Archaeologist and now 
Professor of Archaeology, Univeraiiy of Madras), as this pon<iiy hod been seen as a highly poteniial 
ancient landmark in the history of the land, under the early *SangBm’ Cholas and even pnor lo u, 
spanning pre-Christian lo early historic epochs of um burigls, maritime Roman trade and cnidal role 
in the Tamil epic Silappadikaram, variously. It was thought as having the best chance for yielding 
a cogent scheme of the development of the material coUuie of the Tamil land. The author expresses 
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his gratitude for Dr. K. V. Raman, for the first systemtic explorations conducted by him in the Kaveri 
delta area, leading to the excavations, and for having kindly contributed the section on 'Historical 
background’ to the present Report, llie Corpus of his own earlier explora tions may also be seen in 
the AppendiX'I to this Report. 

This concerted thriist of explortionsand subsequentexcavarions was spread out over and the 
decade of years from 1963-73, each season devoted to specific though limited probe. 

Several officers of the Survey had been responsible for organising the seasonal field wodt, 
among whom the names of Sarvashri K.R, Srmivasan, R. Sohramanyam, S.R. Rao. Krishna Deva, 
the author of the present report. L.K. Srinivasan and B. Narasimaiah, then Exploration Assistant 
and now the Superintending Aichaeologist, Madras Circle, Madras would deserve mention. 

The work at each time was assisted by a group of technical staff, among whom it is desired 
to mention Sarvashri V. N. Srinivasa Desikhan, Chandrasekharan, C. Krishnamurti and T. S. Iyengar, 
all Exploration Assistants then, besides K.V, Raman who participated in almost ail the seasons of 
excavations. Thanks are also due to Dr. V. V, Rao, Anthropologist in the Excavations Branch of the 
Survey, Sarvashri K. P. Balakrishnan, the experienced Foreman (then), R. Balannan, Draughtsman, 
Nambiraju, Surveyor,T, PalaniandT. Elumaiai. Photographers,T.G, Krishnaswami,Marksman and 
B. Krishna Rao, Driver-Mechanic would also deserve thankful mention. The Conservation Assist¬ 
ants, S. Srinivasan and M.G. Cheli Pillai assisted in the general camp and field organisation and later 
in the conservation of some of the structural remains. Sarvashri P.R.K, Prasad, S.V, Rao, Senior 
Technical Assistants, K. Dayalan, Technical Asistant and T, Ganesan (Surveyor then and later Dy, 
Engineer) had helped much. Sarvashri S.V. Rao, Dayalan and K,P. Balakrishnan toiled later with the 
author of this Repon In taking out, sorting and site wise and layerwise spreading of the material 
(stored in Madras unattended for over a decade and more) for their study by the author. 

In the work of finally collating all the excavated material, analysing and preparing this 
Report, entrusted to the author (first mooted by Dr. M.S, Nagaraja Rap, a former Director General) 
it was cventuaily Shri JP, Joshi the present Director General, who took a leading initiative and 
provided all the requisite contexts of assistance, for which the author expresses his unreserved 
acknowledgement and thanks. 

Shri M-S, Mani (former Draughtsman, Headquarters), now retired, had painstakingly 
prepared all the drawings (apart from Balaraman and T.G. Krishnaswami cited earlier), all of whom 
merit thanks. 

Finally, the task of typing out the report had been carried out with hts wonted efficiency and 
promptness by Shri R, Ramani.Siengoraphcr, Madras Circle (now retired) though entrusted after his 
retirement. 

Opportunity is Taken also to remember with gratitude the assistance of such interested and 
enlightened gentry (both local and from Madras) like Shri N. Thyagarajan,land lord.Melaperumpallam 
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and (laie) V, kajan of Murray & Co., Madras, tor their sustained help and encouragement in the 
period of explorations and excavations. Thanks are also due to Shri Bholanath, Supdtg. Zoologist, 
Zoological Survey ofTndia, for his kind report on the animal remains. 

The Lower Kaveri Valley, starting from Uiaiyur, its tiadilional early Chola caphal before 
Christ, was contemrinous in its history, with that of the Chola dynasty, of which the legendary 
Karikala was a pioneer in reclamaion of the deltaic land and initiation of irrigation facilities, by 
erection of barrages. This Karikala ^ generally placed in the Sangam’ period, but the Cholas has 
already earlier been mentioned by Asoka, along with Pandyas, Atiyamans and Kertilaputras. These 
together tie up the literary, secular, civic, commercial and spiritual moorings of the Tamil region into 
one harmonious fabric and definitely implicate fairly well consolidated rural and urban prosperity 
and habitat in the centuries round Asoka, as the Iron Age Megalitbic Culture, so rich in Tamil Nadu 
from mid-first millennium B.C. at least, undersores. These burial cultures heralded the systematic 
hoe-cultivations, with a prolific iron tool et^uipment as well as pottery fabrics and superseded the 
other ethnic strains of the autochthons of the stone ages and the Chalcolithic diffusion from lower 
Deccan in post-Harappan stages. Out of this mingled and seemingly miscegenated cnicible, the 
Tamil ethnic genius appears to have emerged and was moulded into an individualistic community. 
This wasccrtainly the period alsoofmuch cultural interaction with the re si of sooth India, particularly 
with the Krishna Valley where early Buddhism flourished, and was linked on the other to the south, 
across the Mannar gulf, with Sri Lanka also, on the same spiritual plane. The Tamil region was then 
parcelled into several sub-regional chieftaincies of sturdy character, valour and idealism which 
instilled a cultural, aesthetic and fraternal unit among these rulers and their subjects. The pruximaic 
period of this situation has also coincided with a major maritime enterprise of the Tamils with 
Mediterranean Rome whose trade presence on the eastern coast of Tamil Nadu formed a viable and 
distinctive phenomenon of pons and marts. Cosmopolitanism, eclecticism and commercial enter¬ 
prise had resulted, and of these ports, Kaveripaitinam was an outstanding centre and formed the key 
area for understanding the burgeoning regional culture of Tamil Nadu, which the present report of 
the excavations in this port tends to reveal on archaeologicaliy authentic grounds. 

The Setting of the Region 

Archaeologicaliy. the cultural sequences of Tamil Nadu was well served in the studies of its 
Stone Ages (Palaeolithic and Neolithic) and in the succeeding Megaliihic cultures, which last 
became the substratum matrix for the blossoming of the Tamil cultural milieu, and were stimulated 
by Imperial Asokan tradition, on the one hand and farther afield, by the well established maritime 
traditions with Imperial Rome and the classical period of the Mediterranean empires of Greece, 
Egypt and Italy in the centuries from either side of the Christian epoch. The trade contacts with 
peninsular India which these nations of the Mediieiranean had, was in two waves, the overland and 
the sea-borne with the Indian ocean littoral of India, The latter was itself in two distinctive stages; 
circumpeninsular prior to. and after the advent of the monsoon trade-winds discovered by Hippalas, 
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the Greek galley in the first century A.D. respectively. Hie impacts of these two stages are seen in 
The western Indian coasts from Baiyga^a (modem Broach) in Gujarat, all along the coast, revealing 
a string of pons like Kalliyana, Sopara, Nelcynda, Mauzirisand the Kumari cape (Koti) and Korkai, 
At that terminal southern tip of the Indian peninsula, the Palk straits which separate the mainland of 
India from Sri Lanka (Ceylon or Taprobane of the classical geographers) had resulted in the typical 
ports of the Mannar gult in both India, as at Korkai (Colchol of Ptolemy) and the Manthai port of 
Jaffna, Sri Lanka, nonh-we si coastal bay enclave. At that rin», only a circum-Sri Lanka route could 
have brought the trading boats into the Bay of Bengal beyond Palk straits northwards on to the ports 
ofCoromandal (Cholamandala) coast and further along the Circars (Andhra) coast fight upto Tam I uk 
on the Gangs estuary m Bengal. Bm this latter event in the Bay of Bengal was facilitated, for direct 
contact, after the monsoon winds alluded to above; and thus from the first century A .D. this northerly 
eastcoaststringofponsof India flourish. There had been earlier short direct links be tween Sri Lanka 
andTamil Nadu coast of Nagapattinam, Kaveripattinam and Melange (Mahabalipuram>and funher 
on to Maisolia, Kalinga, etc., independently. But another interesting inira-penitisular link through 
the Chera (Kerala) coast, across Palghat and Coimbatore tracts into the east coast of Tamil Nadu is 
simultaneously revealed by the occurrence of Roman gold coin hoards in Palghat^Coimbatore tract 
and antiq u i tie s I i ke A mphorae, Rouletted' were, etc.Thisdualor i wopronged link with the so u them - 
most coasml mans of Tamil Nadu had been fraught with great cultural consequences which, right 
from the time of the Mauryas (Megasihenes) and upto the classical 'Sangam' epoch, Tamil culture 
proclaims, lifting the history of Tamil Nadu from the mists of its pre-Christian legendary eras in the 
second half of the first millennium B.C. to the well-cstabUshed regional culture of the Tamils in the 
very Opening centuries of the Christian era. of great stamina and semi-urban richness of civic and 
political life style whose basal culture was of the Iron Age Megalithic milieu. This situation is 
queered also by the impregnation of and intrusions of the Buddhist-Jaina religious activities into both 
mainland Tamil Nadu and insular Sri Lanka (particularly for early Buddhism of the Thera^/ada 
school) in a bridging period between thiid centuiy B.C.-second-third century A.D, The sequel to this 
is to be seen in the flourishing literary, scriptal and cultural matrix in lower Tamil Nadu, especially 
m and around the capital towns of the Pandya, Chola and Chera kingdoms of this period. 

While the Jaina vestiges were found deeply entrenched in the Pandyan kingdom of yore 

fomning the lowest pan ofTamiI Nadu, the intra-peninsular and coastal stretch of the Kaveri valley_ 

through which former had links with the Chera kingdom nucleated at Karur-Vanjj mow in westeni 
parts of Tiruchirapalli district) had Buddhist links, The Kaveri esturaiy was the home of the early 
Cholas who along with Pandyas and Sadyaputras had merited respectful mention in the Asoka edicts 
as his brother kingdoms. The pervading character of Tamil culture is all these three kingdoms, 
Pandya, Chola and Chera—who had unified ethnic and culture filiations— was revealed in the 
earlie.st of epic literary contexts, as in SUappadikamt- which was a story which linked, in its 
scenario, all the three kingdoms named above. The event of this Tamil epic was laid in the period of 
Senguttuvan, the Chera king (whose brother, prince Ilango, was the traditional author of this epic), 
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the Pandyan king Neduncheliyan of Madurai, and the Chola kingdom of Valavan who ruled from 
Uraipiir (now a subuiti of Timchirapalll and on Kaveci) with its most well known pon of 
Kaveripatrinam or Puhar. Maduraikaoxji and Pattinappaki directly refer to the Pandya and CThoIa port 
towns of Koikat and Puhar. This port city was indeed the locale where the story begins in the epic, 
around the life of a merchant potentate Kovalan, his chaste wife Kannagi and the colourful dancing 
girl, Madhavi of Puhar, whom Kovalan got enamoured with. This event is seen by historians as of 
co-evaldatc with king Gajabahu of Srilanka who was a contemporary ofChera king Sengutluvan in 
the late second century AT). The life of Kaveripartinam — ^ihe chief port of the Cholas — is thus 
bridging the period from the last three centtiriesof the pre-Christian era(fiomits Mauryan cocvality) 
to the second century A.D. at which latter chroncHCuUural point, the event and story of the epic 
Silappadikaram commenced. This epic, as we see it now, had been retold in the sixth-seventh century 
A.D. by the transformation of its Linguistic-cultural textual evidence, but putatively in the name of 
Ilango of the second century A.D, and becomes continued in the other sister epic of Manimekhalai 
which deals with the child bom to Kovalan and Madhavi-with which we arc not concerned here. This 
former epic makes it amply clear that Puhar or Kaveripattinam was a flourishing port of the Cholas 
and gives the secular, religious and trade activities centred around the several sectors of this port 
town. This picture, is broadly well sustained, in totality by the activities forming part of the excavated 
remains discovered now from the several suburbs of Kaveripattinam, from third century B.C, — 
ninth-tenth century A.D. thereby, even if it be as an echo only, giving credibility to the cultural 
information contained in the epic of Silappadikaram. 

More importantly, the excavated remains, in their baste chronological sequence, bear out the 
antecedent stages of the cultural temper of Tamil Nadu, in the more hazy periods of its pre-Christian 
and early historic times, leading to the rise of the Imperial Cholas, once again, on the cultural map 
of Tamil Nadu, to bequeath a still more resplendant chapter of south Indian history and culture. It is 
well entwined with Buddhist religion, and reveals notable links with Tamil Nadu and the Buddhist 
centres, as at Amaravati and Nagarajunakonda, on the Krishna Valley. Materially as well, the 
excavated remains and the antiquities, display the impressive landmarks in the life style of theTamil 
of these periods. In one way and another/Kaveripattin am excavations had disclosed the foundational 
construct of the cultural epochs of early Tamil Nadu which, as we had mentioned at the outset, filled ^ 
the rather dark period, archaeologicalty spcalgng, succeeding or partly overlapping with the period 
of funerary cultures associated with Megaliths in the Iron Age and the process of urbanisation of the 
Tamil civic matrixy 

It is not 10 be deemed that Kaveripattinam excavations (which this report deals with) had 
exhaustively revealed its archaeological potential. The nature of this deltaic tract is such that loction 
for excavations would not be easy to determine, in order to bring out definitive structural and cultural 
edifices and data, and indeed chance would play a part in future investigations into this tract to reveal 
other links of the dmes. But the tool of archaeology, as reflected in the several seasons of excavation 
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aciWity. each confined in space and time, had been able to show the cultural frame-work of early 
Tamil Nadu for the period which had so far lacked archaeological sustenance. 

The history of Tamil Nadu prior to the Christian era is shrouded in legends and tenuous 
events. The Sangam anthologies, is mostly taken as datable to the first four centuries of the Christiain 
era, by discerning Tamil scholars (Vaiyapuri Pillai - History of Tamil Literature^, which though 
culturally rich and varied, leaves the foundation for Tamil annals in the preceding centuries 
unsatisfactorily told yet. The Asokan reference is a bright spot and in recent decades had been 
reinforced by epigraph icaJ recordsin what is called Tamil-Brahmi script, in such a way that we may 
fiimly hold its pre-Christian antecedents culturally and lingnisbcally as viable, individualistic and 
socio-economic ally tenable. It is not by accident that these records, mostly associated with natural 
caverns where donors had provided some 'dkammam 'ot pious services for Jain monks, seemingly 
of the Digambara order, arc found clustered around the capital cities of the triple crowned heads of 
the Pandya, Chola and Chera lineage. This, combined with the fact that Jainism had diffused into 
south India, as deeply as the very southern tip of theTamll country, already in the closing centuries 
of the Mauryan period of the Ganga Valley, centred in the Magadha tract of Bihar, in the second and 
first centuries B.C. if not earlier, enables us to view a flourishing social condition in the Tamil land, 
notwithstanding the fact that these triple kings had patronised religious movements other than 
Jainism also, as of the brahmanical oirien Indeed the 'Sangam' or the Tamil Academy located in the 
sacred precincts of the temple at Madurai and legendarily taken as presided over by Siva himself, 
apart from the association of the foundation of Tamil literary culture with Agastya in the Podiyil hill 
of the Pandyan kingdom, leave us in no doubt on this. Refeiences to the Pandyas by Megasthencs, 
the Greek ambassador in the Mauryan court, add to the strength of this position. On the side of 
material remains which are in the lealms of the study of archaeology, we seem to have mainly the 
pen cities of the times like Korkai, Muziris and Puhar (Kaveripattinam) which had been operating 
as the chief maritime sources for pearl, pepper, cardamom and other commodities that the Imperial 
Greece and Rome seem to have incessandy demanded, which had been thus made possible by the 
maritime trade of Tamil kingdoms with these Mediterranean lands. Broadly speaking, the ethno- 
sociology of Tamil tract has been highlighted by the Australoid races, associable with the Stone Age 
situation (these being later on, seen in aboriginal state), the braehycephalic and Negritoid strains seen 
in the protohi.storic Neoliihic-Chalcolithic sites and times of lower southern India, the long headed 
(Mediterranean-Indus) folk of seemingly Dravidian stock, associable with the raising of sepulchral 
Megalithic tombs and um burials, in the iron Age, given to the introduction of agriculture through 
irrigation tanks; which last, by its ceramic affiliaiion in the form of 'Black and Red ware* gets 
interlocked, in their later stages, with the typical Roman pottery wares of the late B.Cs. and early 
A.Ds. in the form of Arretine and 'Rouletted' wares, in order to provide the most acceptable 
chronological frame work for the story of mankind, in the deep South, 

While literary traditions of the 'Sangam' anthologies and other inscribed Tamil-Brahmi 
records give several vignettes of socio-economic, socio-cultural and socio-religious life of the 
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common people here, laying bare their material remains in a systematic manner ihitaigh the tools of 
archaeological research had been spearheaded by Wheeler’s excavations at Arikamedu and had 
opened out a convenient means of linking, other such data of the Ironf^ge a plausible scheme, before 
and after the Christian epoch. Even so, as only painstaking and continuous excavation of archaeo- ^ 
logical sites of presumed antiquity can reveal the life of the dmes, and on ground the 
mgredients of the till then elusive Tamil genius and cultural growth, the efforts in the direction have 
an importance which cannot be ever under-estimated/ 

In this context, the excavations in the Kaveii Valley, at and around the pori'town of 
Kaveripattinam, not only has a significant importance butalso lifts the history of the Tamils from the 
mist of legends into a virtually acceptable social life style. The ancUlaiy studies in the operatioiTal 
thrust of maritime activities of exotic Rome and Greece, on the Indian shores, often with the people 
of these lands in domicile here-which literary heritage of the T amil s had already waxed eloquent on- 
became a ringing reality. These Lead one to consider the established social order, polity and cultural 
and economic programmes of the Tamils as having been moored well in the periods between the 
middle of the first millennium B.C. and the Christian epoch, whereafter there is a steady increment 
of cultural bequeathal, century after century, and corporate activities of several communities, not 
necessarily native to the land, now added many illuminating pages of the story. All this, the 
excavations at Kaveripattinam reveals with some consistency of development. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Kftvehpattiiiaiit (also Kavenpumpattinani) of Pumpuhiu', the celebrated port-town of the early 
Cholas is now an insignificant fisherman's hamlet on the eastern coast of Tamil Nadu where the river 
Kaveri joins the sea (pi LA). It is now located in the Mayiladuthurai Taluk of district Thanjavur. 
The two names menriDned above literally mean the 'city at the mouth of the Kaveri'. Several Tamil 
classics of the Sangam and the post-Sangam have eulogised the city and its flourishing conunerce, 
its well planned lay-out, beautiful mansions, the busy harbour not to speak of its temples and 
monasteries. The Paainappalai, isa full-length poem on this city [Paairuim) and one of the ten idylls 
and datable to the middle of the second century A J>.’ gives a graphic account of the various articles 
of trade imported from other parts of the country and abroad. It mentions that horses with noble gait 
arrived by the sea; gems and golds from the northern mountain: sandal fiom (he western hills; pearls 
from the southern sea; coral from the western sea; products of the Ganga valley, the yield of the 
Kaveri; the food-stuffs from Ceylon and many other articlesfromBunna (Kalagam),^ The poem also 
mendons that traders from many good countries speaking different tongues stay in the city on terms 
of mutual friendship,^ 

The twin epics Sitappadikaram and the Manimekhalai generally dated to the fifth or sixth 
centuries A.D, relate their stodes mainly centering the city of Pumpuhar, The hero and the heroines 
of the former were the noble citizens of the city. Kovalan, the hero, was a leading merchant-king of 
the city. It contains a vivid descripdon of the "noble and venerable city'’. It describes the lay out of 
thecity which was in two parts, the harbour and the ware-house area near the coast (Maruvurpakkam) 
and the palace and the habiiadon area in the interior (Pattinapakkam) and both connected by a long 
and broad road where markets were held. U mendons that the city was beaudfied by artisans from 
different places like Avand, Ujjain, etc. It also mendons the piesenceof the Yavanas (Romans). It 
also records the existence of the temple for Vishnu (Krishna), Balanuna, Siva, Kartdkeya, besides 
Buddhist monasteries. 

The Manimekhatai relates the story of Kovalan's daughter Manimekhalai, who renounced the 
world and embraced Buddhism and spread the message of Buddha in different centres of Tamil Nadu 

* K.A. Nilakania Sasiri, The Colas. 

^ Fattinappolai * * lines 184-193 
^ /bid., lines 213-217- 

* This chapter has been kindly contributed by Dr, K V, Raman (now Professor &. Head, Depu. of 
Archaeology, University of Madras). 
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like Vanji, the capital of the Cheras and Kanchi. From this work, we Icam the prcscitce of the 
Buddhist establishments at Kaveripaitinam. 'fhe work also mentions that goddess Champapathi was 
the guardian deity of the city of Pumpuhar and indeed the Jambudvipa as a whole (Jampodvipa 
Kavardeivaiti), She was venerated by all the people as she was the “Grand’oid-lady” [Thanmutdtti). 
There is an old and dilapidated brick temple at Kaveripattinamdedicated to Champapathi Amman.* 

The foreign notices on Kaveripumpattinam are illuminating. There is reference in the Periplus 
to the two capitals of the Cholas in the region inland called Argaru (Uraiyur) and ‘the coast country 
which lies on a bay', the latter obviously referring to the pon city or the Pattinam. Ptolemy is more 
specific and he refers to the city as the ‘Kaberis Emporion’. The early Prakrit literature of the 
* Buddhists make references to the city. The question of king Milinda, a work of the beginning of the 
Christian era, refers to this city as Kolapaitana, one of the best known ports of the times. In the 
Buddhist Jamka story, certain Akilti is said to have settled down in one of the gardens near 
Kaveripattinam. 

But thk great city, according to the epic Manimckhplai, was destroyed by the sea during the 
rime of the Chola king llangkilU. The Epic mentions that the Chola king had lost his son and in his 
great grief he forgot to celebrate the annual Indra festival. This enraged the goddess Manimekhalai 
who caused the city to be swallowed by the sea {aninagaraniannai alaikadat kotga}. Though the 
reference is only to a supemaiural incident, it may be taken as an echo of some actual sea erosion of 
high tidal w'ave that lashed upon the city. It was still in a good state even in the fifth century A.D. 
when Buddhadatia. the great Buddhist scholar and poet, stayed in a Vihara and wrote his Prakni 
work, thcAbhidammavatara. This work describes the city thus: “Kaveri pattinam is inhabited by men 
and women of noble descenL The city is completein all aspects andpresented a beautiful appearance. 
There are many bazaars selling goods like precious gems. The city is full of lofty and palatial 
mansions, beautified with entrance towers" 

Inthe seventh century A, D.Sayavanam and Pall avanesvaram. two suburbs of Kaveripattinam. 
were sung by Tevaram hymners ’ Appar and Sambandar, They refer to the places as 
"Kaveripumpattinattu Pallavaneswaram" and “Puhar Sayakkadu" clearly making reference to the 
present town Puhar. Inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D. found in the temples at 
Sayavaoam, mention the latter place as a part of Kaveripattinam in Nangur-iiadu a sub division of 
Rajadhirajavalanadu.* 'These epigraphical references indicate that the memory of the hallowed name 
of the ancient city continued to pepist amongst the people even during the mediaeval days. 

It was a long felt desire that archaeological investigarions should be made in this area to locate 
at some portions of the vestiges of the ‘lost’ city. In 1962, the Archaeological Survey of India, 


* Its premises have also been excavated as pan of the activity dealt with this Report 
“761 ID 273 of 1911 
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Southern Circle sent out a team to explore the area systematically and record the vestiges of the 
ancient sites. But the extensive cultivation in the fertile and deltaic area where every inch was brought 
under the plough and the vast sandy stretch along the coast were a positive handicap for any explorer. 
Even the river Raved, which was once very broad here, h^ dwindled into a small stream, thanks 
to the hundreds of the imgationaJ channels that were cut into during the early and mediaeval times. 
For an archaeologist, at first sight, the place presented a flat and dismal picturedevotd of any mounds 
or notable landmarks. But, the team covered the area from hamlet to hamlet and on the sandy 
stretches, the cultivated fields, the vicinity of the temples and the vacant spaces amidst the present 
day dwellings. These efforts were fruitful and one got valuable evidence of the ancient city. 

Surface explorations on the beach revealed the vestiges of ancient habiiatimis like the ring* 
wells, pottery, bricksand brick bats and beads. TTie ring^wcUs were covered by sand. Habitation sites 
going back to the lime when the city was at the reniih of its glory, have been noticed at places like 
Vanagiri, Neithavasal and KiJaiyur. Vanagiri yielded very interesting finds from the surface. Square 
copper coins, bearing the royal crest of the Cholas, viz., the tiger on one side and the elephant on the 
other. Black and red potsherds and the beads of semiprecious stones were found on the surface at the 
sites. Rouletted pottery of both grey and black fabric were also found. A Roman coin was found in 
the site called Vellaiyan Iruppu. Several beautiful terracotta figurines were found at places like 
Melapperumpallam, all showing that these places were once the centres of early culture and 
activities. 

Among the important early types of pottery collected on the surface, the black and red ware 
datable not later than the first or second century A.D. was found extensively in and around the village 
of Kaveripattinam, in places like Vanagiri, Manigramam, Kilaiyur, Tiruvalampuram 
(Melapperumpallam) etc. The ‘rouletted' ware was found at places like Vanagiri, Vellaiyan Iruppu 
and Manigramam. Besides this, associated ted-slipped ware and black ware were recovered at 
different places. 

Urn-burials associated with Megaiithic Black and red ware were found in situ in 
Melapperumpallam (pi. IB) and Manigramam, indicating the prevalence of this practice in this 
coastal area. Since there is no natural out-crop of rock in the vicinity, the ums are found without any 
Megaiithic stone appendage The mention of the um-burial practice in theancicniTamilSangamand 
post-Sangam works like the Purananuru and the Manimekkalai variously is very significant in this 
context. 

Another significant category of artefacts found in the exploration is represented by numerous 
beads in various stages of manufacture made out of semiprecious stones like the camelian, 
chalcedony, banded agate, red and green jasper etc., at Vanagiri and Manigramam. Particularly 
noteworthy were the long segmented and collared beads, the discular shell beads and bangles 
indicating a flourishing bead industry in the early times. 
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Amongst the coin finds, mention should be made of the discovery of a punch-marked coin at 
Manigramam. a lead Roman coin at Vejlaiyan Inippu, the unique square copper coin with tiger 
emblem (apparently of the early Cholas), besides a number of coins belonging to the kings of the 
mediaeval Cholas like Rajaraja 1 and Rajendra L 

It was during the exploration that some structural remains were noticed at three places - 
Kilaiyur. Pallavaneswaram and Vanagiri. Unusually large-sized bricks were collected besides 
ancient pottery! These were taken up for detailed excavations in the subsequent years. 

A detailed list of places explored, sites discovered and the nature of surface finds is given 
separately in the Appendix L 


’ A brief account of the explorations and the excavations was pubtisbed in 1968 by K. V, Raman, 
Excavittions at Pun^ukar, Handbook published by D International Tamil Conference, Madras, 
1968. 
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CHAPTER m 


PROBLEM A>fD APPROACH 


As mentioned already in Chapter H, the historical framework of the Kaveri basin of TamilNadu 
in the centuries before and immediately after the Christian epoch had to be firmly laid, on the ground, 
only through archaeological field work and a working sequence of the phases through which it was 
developing made out. This meant that excavations had to be conducted to establish the material 
cultural growth, almost century by century in the eventful antecedent periods prior to the advent of 
the Pa1lava.*i of Kanchi of the Simha Vishnu line (c- SCO A.D.) from whose times, we seem to follow 
the history of Tamil Nadu more clearly, leading to the rise, once again, of the putative Chola power, 
under Vijayalaya in the ninth century A,D, It was thus essential that the foundations of the cultural 
history of the Kaveri basin from the prc'Christian centuries and early historic Indo-Roman times 
down to the advent of regional kingdoms like Pal lavas and Choi us who had shaped its destiny and 
under the Imperiul Cholas reached the apogee ofTamil culture in the tenth century A.D, under Adi tya 
1, Parantaka 1 and Raja Raja I, had to be firmly laid in the earliest stages, which had mostly literary 
trudidons of the * Sangam' period to speak about their calibre- Since the spade of the archaeologist 
alone as it unravelled the Indo-Roman period at Arikamedu (Wheeler, A. Ghosh and K. Deva, 
Ancient India, no. 2,1945j, would reveal the definitive stages of cultural growth the explorations of 
the neighbourhood of Kaveripattinam * by far the best known pon city of the Tamil Cholas - needed 
to be conducted and W'ere duly carried oul These explorations yielded significant landmark material 
remains to which Chapter 11 by Raman refers, like pottery, um^burials, coins and metallic objects in 
the various villages, sites around Kaveripattinam. Their inter-relationship for reconstruction of 
history was obviously needed to be brought oul by excavations giving a chrono-culturaJ authenticity 
to the whole story. Around Kaveripattinam, the port, itself in the village of Kilaiyur, there were 
several sub-urban habitations like, Melapperumpallam, Vanagiri, Melayur, Pallavanesvaram, 
Manigramam and Vellaiyan Iruppu which had yielded sporadic archaeological data, as narrated in 
Chapter IL These had to be woven into firm correlarive sequence. As much of the revenue land of 
these habitations were cultivated lands and the physiography of the entire deltaic tract had been 
subjected to several changes of land use and surface changes, archaeological probe in the form of 
-Stratigraphic trenching and Unking suffered severe tech meal problems and limitations. 

It was, therefore, planned to make viable examination of individual sites mentioned above 
(which had shown surface relics) by well laid out archaeological digs and through the overlaps which 
should obviously exist ainong these, to correlate and reconstruct the continuous spectrum of lifestyle 
and activity in the entire delta region in the process. One is happy to record that this approach had 
indeed yielded fruit and had brought out the cultural development of the tract and, with it, of the port 
town, in its significant stages virtually from the third-second century B.C, onwards to the tenth 
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century A*D. Stratigraphic evidence dealt with funher in this report and the frequency and changes 
in the antiquity range in each of the phases, had significandy enriched the totality of the historic 
annals of the port-city. They also gave not only hitherto unknown and significantly buried vestiges, 
as of inlet channel structure (pi. IIAi, wharf stmeture (pi. U B), Buddhist monastic complex (pis. Ill 
and rVA) and the eventful devolution of the place in the prcmediaeval centuries between eighth-tenth 
century, in a manner that also suggested shifts in location and life cycle and expansion of life style 
in culture, trade, religion and civic proportions. The sequential localities thus arc, in their order, 
Kilaiyur, Vanagiri, Pallavaneswarara, Manigramarti and Vellaiyan Iiuppu, the last in the hinterland 
of the pon locality and Sampapati Amman temple site loomed large in the historical periods {pi. IVB). 

One of the imponani legendary references on Kaveripattinam, related to its having been 
engulfed by the encroachment of the sea. Indeed the problem of need for under-sea archaeology had 
been seriously raised in the last two decades and rested on this premise, though S.R. Rao has now 
taken an initiative in this. Without necessarily foreclosing any hypothesis based on such an outlook 
and programme, it would be relevant to state that the systematic study of the excavated site locations, 
as above, and their antiquity range, chronological implications and topographical nexus, would seem 
to show that perhaps the legendary marine incursion was only a temporary event and was followed 
by the withdrawal of this encroachment to frs preseni coast Une, Otherwise, such a close and 
complete chronological sequence would not have been feasible, including the port activity of the 
wharf site which was located in the back-water lagoon at Mangaimadam locality in the Kilayur area 
and its own stratigraphic details of deposits, beginning from fluviatile sand, through alluvial sill and 
compact clay horizons, succeeded by the amfrcial, compact earthen layers of the later hinterland 
stages as at VeUaiyan Inippu, as the integrated reconstruction of the soil profiles and the cultural 
matrices arrived at will reveal. This had also indicated, indirectly though, the approximate 
chronological stage when the incuision of the sea could have taken place and how after that landmark 
event, the shift of civic activiiy, well outside the ambit of the marine transgression to the west, as at 
Vellaiyan Iruppu. provided the most sedate life activity combined with rich antiquity and pottery 
remains at that stage and in a maximum thickness for the cultural deposits themselves, as compared 
with the working horizons of the earlier stages and localities in the delta. 

Although within this framework, further off-shore and on-shore probes in adventitious 
locations in future may yield, if lucky, many more smiciural vestiges useful for cultural rcconstnic- 
tion, they might not fall outside the ambit of the chronological framework suggested in this report, 
as collated from the excavated data. 

There was thus the exclusive application of limited horizontal layout of trenches in promising 
locations and the correlation of the structural and chronological data with one another, for this 
sequence to emerge. No vertical trenching was either necessary or fruitful. The details of these 
cuttings and the structural vestiges are thus dealt with in the next chapter. 
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PROBLEM AND APPROACH 


The Site 


Kaveripatrinam (Lat. 11°12’ 50", Long. 79° 52' 50") Pumpuhar or Puhai, and 'Khatwris 
emporion on 'Camara' by olassicaJ geographers, is one of the most outstanding port-cities of the 
Kaveri delta, on the Coromandal (Chola mandala) coast of Tamil Nadu (fig.1). It had the historical 
importance and relevance of having knit together the three well known and early kingdoms of lower 
Tamil Nadu, namely, the Cholas, Pandyas and Chcras, in the period from the pre-Christian cennuies 
to the time the Imperial Cholas rose under Vijayalaya to build a major and significant Imperial rule 
over the Rajendra I, his son and successor. By the time the Imperial Cholas were superseded by the 
Second Pandyan empire from or after the rule of Kuluttunga III, under Maravarman Sundara Pandya, 
it had already established itself as the most dominant political power which claimed not only a well 
knit political and economic system, butalso of high cultural achievements. It maintained a naval fleet 
of its own and had overseas colonies in Lakkadives and Maldives on the Arabian sea and Kadaiam 
(Khedda of present day Malaysia) in the South Asian Archipelago across the Bay of Bengal and also 
on the northern and eastern part of Sri Lanka. It presented the comprehensive kingdom ofTamil Nadu 
which included Kerala also then, by consistent political conquests by invasion and war and 
represented in the Integrated Tamil culture, in the fields of administrative firamework, fine arts, 
temple building and inscribed records of high historical and socio-political value. 

The early Cholas as already mentioned, had been respectfully mentioned by the Imperial 
northern Emperor Asoka Maurya along with Pandyas, Saiiyaputas (7) Atiyamans and Keralapuias 
(Kerala tract of the Cheras) in some of his inscriptions, as border kingdoms, outside his rule and sway, 
in the lower South stretching upto Tambapanni (Taprobanc of the classical geographers of the 
Mediterranean west) taken by scholars as standing for Sii Lanka of today. The early Cholas 
especially had been great colonisers who were deeply entrenched in the lower Kaveri Valley and its 
delta region of the present day 'nianjavur district ofTamil Nadu, and were ruling from Uraiyur (or 
Kozhi) on the entrance of the delta tract of Kaveri, very close to the present day riruchirapalli town. 
They had been among the chief kings and patrons of arts and letters mentioned in the Sangam 
anthologies like Paainappaiai and other works, and had been responsible for the opening of the delta 
aroi of Kaveri by reclaiming lands for cultivation, digging tanks {'kadu vetti nadakki, kulam mnu 
vatam perukki’) under the lengendaiy Karikala Penivalanan, and arc found named in some of the 
early Tamil-Brahmi inscriptions ofTamil Nadu from the pre-Christian to early historic times. As 
seafarers and littoral kingdoms, they had a notable tradition of having promoted trade with the Roman 
Mediterranean world, and became the prosperous rice-bowl ofTamil Nadu in the historical times. 


Physiomorpkotogy of the Kaveri delta tract 

The estuarine pan of Kaveri river fintls it reduced to a narrow attennuated stream, unlikely to 
be inundated even in the rainy season. This is due to the fact that the enterprising early Cholas whose 
home stretch the delta country was, launched upon the forking out of the main river at the point not 
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far downscreani from their capital Uraiyur, into several rivulets, by ihc erection of the barrage of 
Kallanai (so called by its having been built entirely of stone blocks and also called ‘Grand anicut’ 
owing to its having been a feat at that distance of time). Thereafter the controlled streams inundating 
theenrire Thanjavur district down to the sea. made colonisadon possible in the otherwise originally 
marshy and silted triangular zone of the Thanjavur district laid over fluviatile sand. Indeed, such an 
irrigational enterprise made the tract, by concerted agricultural programmes, the best inhabited and 
perennially fertile part of the whole of Tamil Nadu, leading to the appellation ^Chola nadu 
Sarudaittu'- the Chola kingdom is thejnajor food resource of the Tamils. Thousands of villages 
sprang on the banks of the five major streams into which the river Kaveri forks downstream of 
Kallanai and the settlement pattern was a model of its kind, leading to well established laiger villages 
controlling every square inch of land into an agrarian stretch - a feature which is most spectacularly 
seen by anyone who travels through this district of Thanjavur, seeing seemingly endless stretch of 
green paddy fields, harvested thrice a year and among which the hundreds of prosperous villages 
nestle bustling with farming activity and cultural routine contingent upon the exquisitely carved 
temples which had been erected in the historical period by Imperial Cholas - many of which had been 
originally of brick and of earlier origin since Kaveri delta does not have any stone resources of its 
own, downstream of Thanjavur town. 

The immediate environs of Kaveripattinam comprising several villages like Manigramam, 
Mclayur. Pallavanesvaram (Melayur), Kiiayur, Vellayan Inippu (Mclayur), Melaperumpallum and 
Vanagiri. apan from several other hamiei locations, had been having an integrated activity with 
Kaveripaitinara port-town, getting divided into the sea-port zone (with its backwaters) and the 
hinterland zone with its linked commerciai, social and cultural activity, from the point where the 
present day road crosses residuary Kaveri stream (which flows south of the road and almost parallel 
to it thereafter) from Semponnarkoil village. 

This delta sictch had thus been an undulating land with estuarine sand as the natural substratum 
at mean sea level, over which a consistent silt deposit had formed In olden times and overlying which 
was a dark compact colloidal clay ■ in testimony of the concerted agricultural taming of the soil and 
making it water-laden and rich throughout the year. In early historical times, the area north of the 
residuary estuarine and tcmiinal Kaveri stretch had been somewhat higher, while the tract to the 
South of the river was a distinctive low land. Villages, like Mclaperumpallam (with its early 
um-burials also) and Kilapperuinpallam in this latter tract (literally meaning the ‘great depression’ 
of the western and eastern part) were converted into natural irrigation tanks by erecting channels and 
sluices for die diversion of monsoon waters of the river into them, for use during summer. It is one 
such inlet sluice channel (in a north-cast and soulh-wcsi strike) built systematically and efficiently 
of massive well baked bricks that had been discovered at Vanagiri, while ihe northern part of iheriver 
comprising the village of Kilayur (the eastern village) - as contrasted with Melayur further into the 
interior - that yielded the unique wharf platform remains for the berthing of boats laden with 
merchandise, in high tide, so that they could be unloaded and te-Ioaded for further movements, along 
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the backwaters which separate the beach sand strip hugging the coast. Mullaivayil was at the mouth 
of this backwater to the north east of Kilayur about a kilometre or two away from it and boats moved 
from the sea into the backwaters and were berthed in the wharf platform - which itself had two 
chronological phases of operation about which more will be detailed in the later pages. There was 
thus a very di Stine rive compaitmentalisation of the triangularestuarine area with the apex somewhere 
at Melayurand with the fanning out of the original multi-pronged delta stretch comprising Kilayur 
on the north and Vanagiri and Mclaperumpallam to the south, the entire zone having been divided 
into port area, irrigation tank area and interior of habitation and cultural activity, reinforced 
further by the mercantile village of Manigramam slightly further west or the apex village which 
handled, by its corporate endeavours which had been historically renowned, the trade and commerce 
of the port zone, for and on behalf of the reigning king under his authorisation and dealt with the 
coinage and fiscal transactions as well- The nature of the antiquities which everyone of these villages 
had yielded through the excavations, has a distinctive character, suggesting the co-ordinated activity 
of the port town, serving as a commercial and cultural clearing house of the kingdom, in relation lo 
other parts of Tamil Nadu coast and by maritime programmes with exotic Rome in the Mediterranean 
zone of Europe. 

The delta tract thus revealed by the excavation in every one of the localities chosen (at random, 
by the surface evidence of the fragmentary struc tural remains and pottery and antiquities which had 
been collected by a systematic exploration programme over some years which preceded the digging) 
the fluviatile sand at the bottom, silt and dark compact clay above over which cultural strata of 
compact brownish earth accumulated in the course of the colonisation and seiilement - which had 
already commenced from the top of the silt stage. It was extremely difficult thus to survey and map 
out the horizon of the ancient remains, prior to the excavations, and one had to be guided, only 
broadly, by the results of surface explorations and the cultural differential, that had been collected 
through them. But, in the sequel, it is these four strata beginning from the sand and silt, and followed 
by heavy clay and habitation layers of compact earth, that revealed stable horizons which could be 
correlated after the excavations, for making out the continuous story of the port-town; and in that 
process, had not only helped in the understanding of the methodology of colonisation and settlement, 
but also acataclysmal event of the inward transgression of the sea in the early historical rimes which 
left its scar on the delta tract and its permanent verbal record in the literary references to the event 
in several sources of information, epic, religious and social docomentaiion in the period after. This 
transgression had brought a very heavy clay deposit on the stretch upio which the sea ingressed. 
beyond which the level of the land had become lower. Subsequently, colonisation was primarily 
confined to this dark clay horizon and thus revealed that only after a particular chronological stage 
and point of time that hinterland occupation in certain areas like Vellayan inippu, Mclayur and 
Sampapathi Amman temple area commenced. Besides, even in these sites, sunk into the clay level 
or on the surface, some pottery types belonging to much earlier period, like Black and red ware or 
black ware, was sporadically seen (apart from being found on the surface layer also), thus confirming 
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Uie fact that there had beei) a gap in the resettlcnient of certain parts of the hinterland caused by the 
psychological and physical effect of the cataclysnial event of temporary sea incursion. On the basis 
of the archaeological evidence and the limited series of occupation of different sites on different 
morphological horizons like, sand, silt and clay, it could be provisionally concluded that the sea 
incursion phenomenon took place between the beginning of the fifth and the sixth century A, D, 
essentially after theyirrrp/rnre life of the Buddhist monastery (thiid-founh century A.D,), wherealso, 
after a break indicated by debris layer, a second glorious phase of a Buddhist brick temple (fig, %) 
of large dimensions was erected and seemingly continued on its own and collateraJ evidence of a 
bronze (now in Madras Govt. Museum), almost upio the ninth century A. D. It was actually after the 
eighih-ninth century that the hinterland sites of Vellaiyan Iruppu etc,, begun their habitation, with 
specific data of pottery (both local and exotic) revealing such a stage. Thus, one of the important 
technical characteristic of the site, as a whole, was that the earliest traces of habitation likeum-buriat, 
datable to third-second century B.C. and continuing for a few centuries (pi. V) took place from the 
lowest sand level, the wooden pole, first stage (pi VI) of wharf was almost coeval with this and also 
on sand, the next brick wharf stage and (elsewhere) the inlet channel of brick stages respectively at 
Kilaiyur (in the Mangaimadam locadon and Vaitagiri) were begun on the silt horizon; the Buddfta 
Vifiara site was on the dark compact ciay horizon (prior to the sea incursion) and the second stage 
Buddhist temple of Pall a vanes varam, the Vellaiyan Irrupu and Sambapathi temple sites weie 
beginning in the hinterland for their first occupation level over the clay and answered for the heaviest 
cultural deposit thickness of nearly two to three metres - whereas in all other earlier sites, cuJiural 
deposit was mainly of the order of a metre or a metre and a half maximum. Theconjeciural schematic 
reconsmiction of this differential primary horizon of first occupation in the various sites had been 
indicated in a diagramatic cross-section of the land, from Manlgramam to the sea, over a stretch of 
nearly 2 to 25 km distance, and the land profile which indicates the sea incursion has also been co¬ 
ordinated with this (ftg. 3). 

The datable pottery from the sites comprise Black and red ware and atUblack wares, 
’Roulettcd' ware and its imitations, Kushana’ polished red ware in sprinkler types, exotic 'green 
glazed' pottery (seen here for the first time and dated in the Malaysia - Indonesian archipelago sea 
as ascribabie to the ninth century A. D.), and finally the celadon ware which starts occurring on the 
Indian and the Chola coast regularly from the ninth-tenth century A.D. upto the twelfth century. 
Coins like punch-marked coins, early Chola coins with tiger emblem. Raja Raja’s coins (profuse in 
the himeriand site of Vellaiyan Iruppu-ll) from the other chronological indices for assessing at the 
successive stages, the life style of this port town of Puhar. 

It is thus for the first time that the continuous story of Tamil culture is documented on 
archaeological data, on the ground, from the third century B.C to the twelfth century A.D. making 
the limited excavations a truly outstanding archaeological exercise for the early history and culture 
of Tamil Nadu. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CUTTINGS AND STRUCTURAL REMAINS 


It should be stated, at the outset, that the finds of mutually varied and distinctive categories of 
antiquities yielded in the surface exploration in the various suburbs which together constituted the 
erstwhile Kaveripattin am port-city but now having the statusonly of separate straggling village, have 
been soprofnising and providing an overlapping time range that the selection of the possible localities 
for a probe by laying out horizontal trenches had been lacilitated. together of course with the 
fortuitous and lucky occurrences of stiucturai vestiges in the areas selected, indicated before 
excavation by chance remnants of brick fragments. The factthai the total thickness of cultural deposit 
in any of these localities except at Vellayan Iruppu. was never more than a metre or metre and a half 
had also helped in this process notwithstanding the topographical variation in ground level now, of 
these locations and the likelihood of only the basal structural parts having survived- 

The attenuated Kaveri stream, at this port site, as seen now, was obviously the remanani of the 
sloppy network of deltaic river of Kaveri in the early historical periods. The subterranean natural 
soil'protile of the sand and alluvial silt cap has a mild gradient and has a high point in the overlying 
and reasonably heavily csompact clay, at Paliavanesvarain, sloping out seawards and inwards from 
this point. This was perhaps the crosional profile of the marine incursion legendarily recorded; and 
as now seen feasible, should have taken place in the fifth-sixth century A.D. and had brought up 
considerable eJay onto this high level zone landwards from the sea. Perhaps whatever was lying on 
the site of Kilayur to Vanagiri had been ploughed and destroyed by sea erosion and subsequent 
cultivation and hence the continuous second part of this story from the third century A.D. is to be 
seen only at Pallavanesvaram and Vellayan Iruppu. 

This lends to separate the hinterland sites of Pallavanesvaram, Manigramam and Vellayan 
Iruppu, on the one hand, and the easterly viLages of Vanagiri and Kilaiyur (Mangaimadam site) on 
the other, from one another in time scale, on either side of the chronological spectrum and 
physiographical deposit of heavy clay makes the second mentioned group as much earlier to the first 
‘ a fact proved by their antiquities and pottery as well - and thus forming the oldest phases of the site 
and town life. Only in the very oldest phase of the site, namely, the um-burial-using stage of V anagiri 
and Melaperumpallam that there are corresponding and coeval hinterland vestiges of a similar kind 
also, as at Manigramam. There is no doubt also that sub-aerial cultural and marine agencies and the 
delta channels of the river Kaveri itself together had left a much undulating topography in many of 
the localities. This had tended toemphasise further the usefulness of the finn soil horizons variously 
of the sand, silt, compact clay profiles, for primarily testing the in siru cultural deposits where they 
could be contemporary, as for instance, the Mangaimadam ‘wooden pole* wharf stage and Vanagiri 
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um-bunal stage, on the one hand, and again the Mangaimadam brick wharf stage and Vanagiii brick 
inlet sluice stages (using almost similar bricks) on the other. Hence a break-through has been 
achieved in this paradigm of the cultural soil now partially under water and* its morphological 
protiles, forming a guide line for the technique of excavation in a deltaic sea port localities of vast 
perimeter. In this sequel, the horizontal lay out of trenches in the different localities have their 
stratigraphic inter-relation through the natural soil profile differing Ln each of these Socalides. Thus, 
the natural soil at Vanagiri um-burial and Mangaimadam, ‘wooden pole* wharf stage wasj7uv(flf(fe 
sand; for Vanagiri brick inlet sluice site and Mangaimadam brick wharf platform stage was alluviat 
silt; for Pallavanesvaram Buddhist site was compact clay, which last continues to be the natural soil 
for Vellayan Iruppu also, at which site the very lowest layers had also interestingly yielded early 
historic ring well and vestigeal black and red ware, followed by sterile deposit and a succession of 
pre-mediaeval and early mediaeval cultural deposits from the ninth century to twelfth century A.D. 

Limited horizontal grid trenches were thus laid in the above sites, wherever unencumbered flat 
ground was afforded on the ground level. The individual characteristics of these sites ate now 
described. 

1. VANAGIRI: INLET SLUICE SITE 

This site is resting on sloppy ground to the immediate south of which are the villages of 
Kilapeniropallatti and Melappenimpallam, literally meaning the great, eastern and western depres¬ 
sion of land (pi. IX A). This would indicate that there had been a low lying area in these two villages 
(even as the land and its general contours show) formed by earlier tCaven channel. The massive brick 
sluice channel with an inlet drop into this depressed land beyond, in the above two villages, has been 
laid in a roughly south-east strike, seemingly suggesting the natural dip of the land here. The 
foundational trench for laying the sluice channel was cut into the alluvial sill which was underlain 
by flu viable sand (fig. 4). its pan - contemporary layer-was a thin soft silt and clay and mainly 
compact earth. This site was overladen with compact clay (during ihe incursion of the sea) and, in 
due course, brick and earth robbing had taken place in comparatively mediaeval and later times, in 
which destructive process, a part of the discharge channel of the sluice was luckily preserved for us, 
including the widening curved mouth and drip courses of brick to prevent erosion. At the far inner 
end of the channel, one wing of it was vcstigeally remaining and the zone in between the two ends 
of the channel were thus robbed It is interesting to note that this discharge mouth has ibe curving 
flanks, almost exactly similar to the corresponding structure of this type noticed at Nagaijunakonda 
to the east-of the Pushpabhadraavami temple substructure, leading to the large tank-reservoir 
(sometimes called 'arena' mistakenly) towards the south and was a clear subterranean discharge 
channel there for the storm waters from the slope of the Nagaijuna hillock, seeping beyond the 
premises of ihePushpabhadrasvami temple, under its foundation, and draining into the square brick 
built reservoir, probably used for berthing boats and provided with a stepped gate like flank on the 
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CUTTINGS AND STRUCTURAL REMMNS 


discharge pde of the reservoir, as wcH as on the olher sides. Itsdate is that of ihe second-third century 
A.D. and is of a comparable date and consmtctional usage with Kavedpatiinam—^Vanagiri inlet 
sluice. The bricks used being of large and heavy size (42 x 24 x 10 cm> arc almost the same used 
in the wharf site as well as at Pallavaneswaram Vihara site later. Fanher ahead in the northern India, 
these bricks compare also with those used in the massive tank at Sringavempura and dated there to 
first century A.D. and of Kushanadate. By the mediaeval and modem periods, somuch clay andeanh 
deposit had covered the structure in bands that the structure was found embedded two metres below 
the undulattng modem ground level, sloping though it was from north to south. It corroborated the 
originality of the early Chola iirigational programmes of the legendary Karikala times, and is thus 
a valuable vesdgeal discovery. The dimensions of the sluice channel are nearly 24 m length north- 
south and 8 m width, with the central channel itself of 83 cm width and standing where preserved to 
a mardaium of over 15 m height. The massive individual brick sizes are the products of that age. 
The channel was given a mild gradient and bricks were transversely laid on the floor and 
longitudinally on the wall for bonding (pL IX B). 

An interesting feature of the technique of construction was also that for the curved terminal part 
which looks like a half-bastion (pi. X), the core had been laid in radial arrangement of bricks, though 
radial or rhomboidal bricks are not to be found but only of rectangular kind. The curve was achieved 
in concentric lay out of courses by a fine improvisation of the laying technique. The site vinually 
forms the southern periphery of the port-town. The drip-ledge courses for preventing scouring at the 
discharge point have been organised on the frontal and lateral pan of the discharge end. 

2. KILAYUR: WHARF SITE 

This site is pan of the revenue limit of Kilayur village and is located more than a furlong inside 
from the present road leading to the beach sand, to the north of the Kaveri stream. Trenches were 
laid in a grid in the area where brick bats clusters were noticed, amidst cultivated land. The excavated 
'wharf platform (18-28 x 7-62 m) in Its strike was north-east - south-west discovered below the then 
current monsoon water level. Perhaps it indicated the prevailing wind direction in the back-waters. 

The stTuctuTBl remains have comprised, in two stages, a pro vision for berthing boats in high tide. 
The brick platform or quay was having a channel of basal courses flanked by the high platfonn or 
pier (pi. VII). The overall height of the platform was 1*71 m. The channel was indeed intended to 
cut the impact of the breakers by allowing water loflow through the channel gap (pi. VIII A), It would 
seem that there had at least been two stages of erection of the wharf arrangement here. The earlier 
stage was organised exclusively by a series of rows of four strong poles in each line (pi. VIll B and 
“C) approximately 15 cm diameter,of hard wood and tall character which was driven down firmly into 
the river sand for at least a couple of metres and should have in original state rising atleast a couple 
of metres above the then high tide level, so that it may serve as a boat-jetty, perhaps also provided 
additionally with cross planks of wood lied to the poles, for loading and unloading of merchandise. 

The C' datings ol these pole.s bad been separately elsewhere in this Report (Appendix 
II), These deiermination TF 207 yielded dates of 2200 ± l(X) (2265± KX)), thus in absolute 
chronological terms, approximately between 300 B.C. and 200 B.C - an average of 250B.C. These 
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were associated, at the lowest sand level top. with Black and red ware as the pottery of this Period 
S of the site, although Black and red wane was seen continumg into the next stage (first century A*D,) 
as well and further associated with ‘Rouleited’ ware at that stage. In that second stage, the jetty of 
poles was rcprovided with the puccfi brick platfonti enclosing a basal channel in between and since 
the poles were a/redrfy iti posiitoft Qttd in con^ttning usb, the bricks innnediately adjacent to the lay* 
out of the poles werecut out alcmg theiredges, loraccommodate the diameter of the pole. This feature, 
seen consistently, furnished the additional precious evidence thus, of the poles being earlier than the 
brick wharf plaifomi stage * which is also otherwise corroborated by the stratigraphy (fig. 5) and 
confinned that the determinations are referring only to the wooden poles of the earlier jetty stage 
which wasclearly anterior by atleast more than acouplc of centuries to the brick wharf platform stage 
which came up only in the first century A.D, The brick wharf itself had a further lease of life upto 
the second century A,D. or even slightly later, and seemingly went out of use thereaf ter and there are 
sealing layers of top debris and clayey silt and humus. This site is waier^bound in the rainy season 
and in other dry seasons, a crop of paddy is raised by the owner conveniently. Even the excavation 
had to be carried out only in the dry season when the water table was lower, though even at that dmc 
the foundational strata (of phase I of the wharf) was liable to be under water. The bricks of the wharf 
measured fil x 40 5 x 7-7 cm on an average and in their sizes and manufacture were somewhat 
different from those of the Vanagin inlet sluice bricks (which measured 40 x 26 x 10 cm and thus 
being nearer to Buddha Vihara site bricks * 42 x 24 x 10 cm). The inlet sluice was broadly of the 
same age as the brick wharf stage but heavier bricks had been used there than in the inlet sluice, as 
the latter was in a reservoir and not in the backwaters. 

The double platform wharf with a channel in between should have risen much higher when 
fairly intact suiting the high tide level of the lagoon anciently. The bricks were laid in lime/sand 
mortar and despite the vicissitudes of time had yet retained their compactness though they had 
suffered a slight till sideways by water action. It is also possible that this wharf was close to the high 
tide bank but in water, and thus the present Kilayur village should be linked, along the bank of this 
backwaters, to Neidavasal further north-east, as the coastal configuration and pottery finds from 
Ncidavasal even now show. We do not know if such a wharf arrangeinent was repeated at certain 
other points also - which only future explorations and discoveries may reveal. 

The trenches around the wharf did not yiejd any extension, except stratigraphic corollary to the 

site. 

3, PAliAVANESVARAM : BUDDHIST TEMPLE SITE 

This site, as already stated, had not been directly affected by any sea incursion and revealed 
Haifa metre below its modem level, the remnants of a monastic lay out, which was itself in two stages, 
with a partial disruption of religious life between the two. Perhaps the major incursion of the sea had 
affected the activity cycle and resumption of activity was possible after the restoration of civic life. 
It wa,s then provided with a new phase of construction, not overlapping with the Vihara site but to 
the soLJih of it, in the form of a Buddhist brick temple of some significant dimensions and in a unique 
tradition of construction, datable to around the sixth century A.D, or after. 
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CUTTINGS AND STHUCTVRAL REMAINS 


Before proceeding funher, we should narrate the lay out of the Buddhist monastery which was 
located in one main wing and some ruined ancillary attachments in the imeriortothe nonhof the later 
Buddhist temple and both these were north of the present road going towards the sea coast. The 
organisation was that of a VLhara a total of nine cells in a row (each measuring approximaiely 3 10 
X 2-40 cm) and provided with a common verandah at a distance of 2-25 m from the cells and extant 
for a stretch of 33-5 m and of 3 9 m width. The genenil strike of the Vihaia was slightly east-south¬ 
east west-north-west. There was provision fordrainage of waste water which moved through a drain 
under the monastic unit towards the north, across the western-most part of the Vihard cells. The 
extant courses stand upto a metre or more and the size of the bricks was 42 x 24 x 10 cm (average), 
The cultural deposit as seen now was hardly half a metre or more, comp rising over the compact clay, 
a hardened earth, a loose earth anddebrislaycrwhich was sealing layer (fig. 6) ending the life activity 
of the Vihara, followed by a top layer capping it all. It is to be noted here that there was a B uddkapada 
(pi. XIV) and a small bronze icon of Buddha in bfutmisparasamiidra, found away from it to the south 
and from within the monastic cell area respectively. The former was tilted upside down at the time 
of discovery showing thereby evidence of disruption of life and desertion of the site temporarily, Tlie 
associated pottery was devoid of Black and red ware but with polished red ware, datable to around 
the third-fourth century A.D.The Buddliapada was of Palnad limestone and showed a small 
receptacle cut between the long toes of the feet and in tended for the relic offerings of bone fragments 
and gold flowers which were customarily deposited in it, related to the acharya or the Buddha as the 
case may be. which it venerated. While NagarjunakondaBltuddftflpar^a {Ancient India, no. 16, p. 69 
thcreoO did not contain the receptacle socket and as otherwise datable to third century A.D. by its 
inscriptions, this Kaveiipattinam Buddhapada which is also seemingly of the Theravada school had 
the receptacle. It is otherwise more comprehensive than the Nagarjuanakonda example in its 
showing besides the auspicious symbols, the main events of Buddha s life in frieze work on the four 
side faces of the slab, together with Chaitya worship representing mabaparinirvana on the Oat top 

flank of the Budt/Aflpadfl. It should, however, be datable to a slightly later period perhaps the third- 

fourth century A.D. 

The other miniature Buddha image in bronze (see also description under antiquities) is an 
important find, as it reveals a stage when Buddha was worshipped as an image and should be datable 
to the fifth century A.D. It was found in a debris pit within the monastic premises and belonged to 
the desertion phase of monastic life. The monastery which provided only for nine cells in a row for 
monks and a mined ancillary single room srruciuie to the south perhaps for the prefect of the 
monastery, went into disuse around the fifth century A.D. perhaps due to the event of the incursion 
of the sea and activity was resumed after a break only in the sixth century A.D. probably when the 
large and intricate brick temple for Buddha was erected fanher south on the adjacent area, (figs. 2 
and 7). The nature of this latter structure itself, together with its rnassiveness and elaborate layout 
would reveal that change into the typical late Ma/iayarua edifices which cnshrincdBuddha in aregular 
image. It is noteworthy of mention here (hat the gilded bronze Maitrcya {future Buddha) of Madras 
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Govt. Museum and dated generally to the eighth or early ninth century A .D. had been collected from 
this site of Pali avaneswaram in the past, long before it was excavated in theyear l%3-64 and would 
tend to show that the second phase activity of Buddhist monastic life in the form of the brick temple 
ofponcAflraMflplan wascontinuingtill the eighth-ninth century A.D. which is well borne out by the 

stone pillar fragment in the eastern adjunetpart of this Buddhist temple, in fine gmnite workmanship 

carrying also some numerals of Tamil which can be dated to this same period, ft is perhaps at this 
first phase, Buddhist monastery that Buddhadatta might have stayed to write his work 
Ahhidhammavatara. The closing of Buddhist activity to this place should be taken as almost coeval 
withthcnseof Saivismand Sambandar saint’s hymnals of'KaverippumpaU in attu Pallavanesvaram* 
lemplc, somcrime in the sevenih-eigh[h century A D. 

This second stage Buddhist temple, begun in the sixth-seventh century A.D., was an 
outstanding creation for its period and region. Though mainly the foundation ground floor pattern 
of the struciure is preserved, it speaks volumes about the techniques of construction in brick which 
the Chola artisans were great adepts in. The rectangular or ‘L’ shaped a.s well as the small square 
voids in the foui^tion. together with the large central squarish void, would seem to suggest that the 
structure stood in more than one storey height and perhaps the shrine was erected by a astylar 
corbelling principle with staircases suggested by *L’- shaped voids leading to the upper floor from 
all the three sides except the east, towards which it was obviously facing. The sanctum was again 
perhaps in the spor of the central large square void, after it had been spanned by corbelling from four 
sides into a pyramidal top and with floor of the sanctum, maintained at the upper storey level, and 
was approached from the side corridors by flights of steps. While from other points of the coiridor 
on three sides, double staircases lead to the upper floor level. There were only columns and no 
staircase on the eastern side. 

Earlier, it was thought that this site may be a stupa site, ancillary to the monastery. But both 
stratigraphy and the historical late Mahayana situations were negating this possibility. The site, as 
we know now, represented the second stage of Buddhist activity here which extended almost upio 
the end of the eighth century A.D. At that siage, the very erection of any stupa had become long 
obsolete, both ceremonially and ritually, and regular worship of the Buddha, the Bodhismtvas like 
Avalokitesvara, Padmapani, Maitreya and others had become common all over India and the images 
were of brick and stucco for the main figure in the sanctum and bronze images for the ponable 
ancillaries. Further, Buddhist temples {in brick at this stage here) had been built in more than one 
storey and staircases leading to the upper were thus needed and perhaps designed here duly. 
Kutagara'.^ well as barrel vaults were seemingly common for the main shrines. The former was 
for square shrines, to which the present case should belong. The technique of building would thus 
be by a astylar corbel principle and raising of the floors by the varimana grid scheme m wood and 
bnck which as we know, was fundamental to the storeyed southern vitmna order. Thus, though we 
arc unable to confirm the exact nature of this Buddhi,st temple, a conjectural projection of what it 
could have, as admissible, looked like, may be proposed (figs. 8-9). 
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KAVEHtPATriNASt EXCAVATIONS 


As narrated elsewhere (Historical backgroundand Appendix I) there 'wa&primafacie difficulty 
in the examination of the delta site of Kaveripatiinam since both physiomorphological and 
occupational features were mingled in it and the subsequent diversity of land use in more modem 
rimes after the mediaeval periods, made it more difficult to traverse and survey the land. Hardly any 
open stretch of a high level mound*like area is to be seen and most of the land was privately owned, 
either as part of the home-stead or farm-stead, or cultivated land with standing paddy crop, indeed, 
the archaeological excavarion and exploratory survey in such an estuarine tract was fraught with 
several problems and only clues, relatable to the panicular revenue village limits in which they arc 
found today, are the chief basis for proceeding further in the understanding of the exact topographical 
lay out of the erstwhile port town site. Discrete villages, with optimum cultivation and farmyard 
activities also made physical exploration cumbersome. All the same, proceeding from the known 
to the unknown, the occunence of urn burial sites in the coastal linoral (virtually from Kumari cape 
to the entire coast of Tamil Nadu, at various locations), of which a volume of information, study and 
research and a few excavations, have already been made, as at Vanagiri, Manigramam and 
Kilaperumpallam village limits, was the first starting point. Occurrence of some spots with brick 
fragments on the surface of rather larger sizes than the present, caused by the relatively thin mantle 
of humus and cultivated soil, had also simultaneously been helpful, as in the case of the wharf site, 
Pallavaneswaram Viham site and the Vanagiri inlet sluice site (the last caused by surface 

erosion). The land profile in this delta stretch was naturally of a gradually rising gradient from the 
sea level towards the west inwards and it has been seen that, but for the special feature to be noted 
further, the gradient was virtually about a me tre height over a stretch of nearly three kilometres. On 
the other hand, the stretch covered nearly four villages, respectively Kilayur and Vanagiri, to the 
north and south of the easternmost part of the estuary, and further west Melayur (comprising 
Pallavancsvaram earlier belonging to Sayakkadu - and VeUayan Iruppu to the north of the river, and 
Kilaperumpallam and Melaperumpallam to the south and finally Manigramam to the north, at a point 
immediately west of which the attenuated Kaveri stream swings slightly southwards and the road to 
the coast crosses it near the village of Scmbanarkoil. Since each one of these sites, excluding the 
Kila and Melaperumpallam which had not yet been subjected to the spade, had on excavarion yielded 
significant discoveries which form the subject matter of this Report, their subsoil txjnfiguratiofi was 
of importance forming the physiographic matrix upon which the first occupation in each of these 
commenced. Thus we find that Vanagiri um buri al si tc and coeval Kilayur* wooden pole’ wharf stage 
belong not only to the earliest settlement but also were begun right on the sandy soil. Subsequent 
brick wharf stage of Kilayur and inlet channel stage were on the silt horizon over the sand and the 
mantle of dark compact clay horizon formed the settlement for the Pallavanesvaram Buddha Vihara 
site, it is to be noted here that at Vellayan Iruppu which is essentially a pre-mediaeval and early 
mediaeval site from approximately ninth centuiy AT), to the twelfth century A.D., the lowest matrix 
of this dark day did yield some Black and red ware which did not tie up with the subsequent pre* 
mediaevel layers but was distinctive from it, and could have come on it oniy by the water-laden 
movements of the earlier culture pottery from sites turiher east. The heaviest deposits at Vellayan 
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Inippu, (m Mclayur village limits-II) aimoM upto two metres or more thick {pL XV C) would show 
that there was a fall in land level at the time of the deposition of the dark clay which again reaches 
its heaviest accumulation In the Pallavanesvaiam area (also of Melayur); and the gradient of land 
itself drops to a mean level until past Manigramam (where it is only less than a metre thick)) and 
virtually maintains this even level all along the west almost upto Thanjavur from where the coastal 
plateau rises. Thus, we find the differential swing of habitation upto about the end of the seventh 
century A.D. in this port city, which blooms in its hinterland from that time, under the rise of the 
Imperial Cholas of Thanjavur, as attested to by the rich variety of antiquities and pottery-bearing 
starta of Vcllayan Inippo-II. It should also be noted that the southern side of Kaveri, all the way from 
Vellayan Iruppu-II has a significant drop and is notable in the villages of Mela-and Kila pemmpaUam 
and Vanagiri nearer to the beach. This also explains the crucial position of Vanagiri where the brick- 
buUt inlet channel for a tank had bwn discovered in the excavations, belonging to the opening 
centuries of the Christian era, to receive the surplus monsoon water, seemingly from the Kaveri for 
the dry season. 

Although the discoveries of all these sites had been accidental and through the clues of pottery, 
variously Black and red ware and ‘Rouletted’ ware and early coins of the Cholas etc., still, the 
framework of inter-related chronology of the sites, from east to west, is manifesdy prominent, 
indicating the swing in the occupation and interlocking of the evidentiary data among the sites 
excavated. With this framework, further concerted excavation to reveal more of the smictural and 
cultural continuity could be easier, but it is the present excavated sites that bad laid the pattern for 
undertaking the physiomorphic and cultural processes that play in the Port town of Kaveripattinam, 
and mark it as archetypal, for its class of sites. 

Explorations had been first carried out in the year 1961-62 (lAR 1961 -62, pp. 26-27) by K.V, 
Raman on behalf of the Southern Circle of the Archaeological Survey of India in the Kaveri basin 
(see also Appendix I). This revealed early historic sites all along the beach from Neidavasal to 
Vanagiri in the south, over a stretch of about 8 km crossing through the entire Kaveripattinam zone. 
All these places had been mentioned already in the Tamil classical literature. Apan from Black and 
red ware, ‘Rouletted’ ware, a variety of beads of semi precious stones like jasper, chalcedony, agate 
and camclian (//W 1961-62, pi. XLIV A) were collected. Important was also the rare square copper 
coin from Vanagiri belonging to the early Cholas, besides a few more from Neidavasal {supra, pis. 
XLIV B and XLV A). These show standing tiger with uplifted tail on one side and an elephant on 
the other side, one of which shows the fish instead of the elephant. A Roman coin of copper ( supra, 
pL XLV B) from Vellayan Iruppu-I was alsoimponani, although its exact relationship to the site has 
not been clear from literary classics of Silappadikaram, although these works refer to the existence 
of a settlement, of Yavanas (Romans and Greeks) at Kaveripattinam. About 200 m west of the sea. 
in an open field in the limits of Kilayur village, a huge brick structure over 3 min width, built of bricks 
of large and heavy sizes [61 x 40-5 x 7-7 cm) was found about 1 -2 m below the present ground level, 
in the locality known as Mangaimadam. Other early and mediaeval habitation sites in proximity of 
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Kaveripamnarn were noted including Kilayur, Melayur, Sayavanara, Pallavaneswaiam. Vellayan 
Imppu. Melaperumpallam. Kilaperumpallam, Manigramam, etc. Many of these yielded ‘mega- 
Uthic' Black and red ware associated with um-buriaJs here and bright red polished ware, ‘ftouletted’^ 
ware of the typical as well as a rather inferior variety was also found at Manigramam—a site 
nwntioned in later Tamil mscriptions as a suburb of Kaveripattinam where a great merchant-guild 
flourished. Meidaeval Chola copper coins were recovered from some of these sites. From Saykkadu 
for Sayavanam which had been mentioned in the Devaram hymns as 'Saykkattu- Pallavanisvaram’, 
linking these two as related localities) were found irregular shaped coins with standing figures in the 
obverse and a linga on the reverse seemingly of pre-mediaeval to mediaeval times. Tciracorta 
rigurines of single modelled as well as double‘mould (belonging to the class seen in the Satavahana 
and Ikshvaku sites of Amaravati. Nagarjunakonda, Kondapur etc., were also picked up. Um-burial 
sites were located at Kilaperumpallam, Manigramam, Viramettiruppu and Vanagiri. 

In 1962-63, under S. R. Rao, assisted by K.V. Raman brief encavations were conducted at 
Kilayur and Vellayan Iruppn-L At the former place, massive brick platform (lfl-28 x 7*62 m was 
brought to light. In one of the comer remnants, two wooden posts seen planted close to the brick work 
were also noticed. The structure was built over the natural sand in the case of the poles, and on the 
overlying sill and sand below in the case of the brick platform. The size of the bricks used conformed 
to that used atNagaijunakondaduringthe Ikshvaku jjeriod. Megaliihic Black and red ware was found 
in the contemporary deposits. A more detailed account of the wharf site for anchoring boats, has 
already been given earlier. 

In the Vellayan Ijuppu site, excavation exposed 1-21 m deep stratum (fig. 10) belonging to the 
early mediaeval period (ninth-twelfth century A.D,) Fragmentary brick walls and platforms were laid 
bare suggesting four phases of disturbed structural activity {pi. XVI). Copper coinsof Raja Raja in 
the middle two phases of structures suggest their being aiscribable to tenth-eleventh century A.D. 
Among the interesting antiquities unearthed were the royal heads in typical Chola an style, a 
terracotta pedestal for image and a torso of a dancing lady (lAR, pi. XLl A). 

Subsequently, in 1963-64 and 1964-65. S. R. Rao. assisted by K. V. Raman, continued the 
exacavations at Kaveripattinam when the outstanding discovery of a Buddha Vihara was exposed 
at Pallavanes varam site, comprising nine square rooms (3-5 m square) with a common verandah, and 
laid roughly in the south-east to north-west direcdon. The walls were built of large sized bricks (42 
X 24 X 10 cm) and were 1-7 wide. A subsidiary structure only partially preserved had a number of 
offsets of tri-mtha layout, generally seen on the from entrance end of an apsidal Buddhist Chaitya. 
These were later seen to be the offsets of the entrance steps of the Verandah wall. The walls appear 
to have been originally decorated with moulded bricks also and with stucco ornamentation, which 
carried traces of paintings on them. A small bronze figure (pi, XV A) of Buddha in dhyana pose and 
a broken terracotta figurineof a goddess was also found at this site related to the stage of debris after 
the life time of the Vihara. Gosc to the subsidiary structure mentioned above, to its south, was a slab 
of limestone bearing the Buddhapada and sacred symbols like purnaghata, svastUca, srivatsa 
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(mratna) etc. The materia] namcly/mainly greenish limestone and decorative style show an 
unmistakable identity with the Buddhist ait of the Andhradesa as seen at Amaravati and 
Nagarjunakonda. Adjacent to this discovery and at the same level but in debris condition was a 
beauriful stucco head. The Vihara was taken by the excavators as datable to the fourth-sixth century 
A.D. with reconstructions in a later phase. The discovery of Buddhist monastery confirmed the 
Uterary evidence found in the Tamil Epics like Silappadikaram and Manimekalai closely connected 
with Kaveripattinam. where its having been a centre of Buddhist faith is recorded. Other antiquities 
from the site included square copper coins of ihccariy Qiolas. RouleUcdware, rnegalithic Black and 
red ware all taken as assignable within the first four centuries of the Christian era, tt could however 
be noted, were not yielded by actual excavations here. 

It may be advantageous to recall at this stage the evidence brought out at Uraiyur, the early 
capital of the early Cholas when Kaveripatrinam was the chief port town. This excavation conducted 
by the OniversUy of Madras, under T.R. Mahalingam, Professor and Head of the Depanmenis of 
Archaeology, revealed 3 to 3-65 m thick deposits, belonging to three broad cultural periods, namely 
Period f (thtid-second century B.C. - first century A.D.) dominated by Black and red ware, russet 
coated ware, Rouletted and Arretine wares, besides all-Black and plain red wares. Some pot sherds 
also carried Tamil inscribed legends, one of them reading ‘M\^iponpedu Andat\ ninru tvnn {dan}, 
meaning Andan of Mupponpedu died standing, i.e., fighting in a battle field, datable to first-second 
century A.D. Such inscribed pottery had also been found at Arikamedu Period II {second century 
A.D.-fifth-sixth century A.D.). The latter was marked by a gradual disuse ofBlackandred ware and 
other plain wares of the earlier period and the emergence of the red-sUpped ware and also an 
interesting brick cistern like series of structures measuring 0-6 m square and 0-35 x O S m square 
variously. These were, on the analogy of Arikamedu, industrially used as dyeing vats, as Uraiyur 
was famous from early times till the modem, for its textiles. In this period evidence of floods and 
water-logging by a thin deposit of clay and sand had been noticed around the fifth century accoiding 
to an excavator, and Period HI was only of unsHpped and inferior poiteiy. U is tempting to link the 
occurrence of the floods in the fifth century A.D. level with the corresponding presumed legendary 
occurrence of the incursion of the sea at Kaveripattinam, which might have caused large scale flood 
in the immediate upstream stretch of Kaveri also. If so, there is a related evidence from Uraiyur also. 

Subsequently in 1963-64, explorations and excavations were conducted at Kaveripattinam, 
during which the inlet sluice structure at Vanagiri was exposed. This area had been, owing to its 
depression towards the south, subjected to erosion and despite its sporadic cultivation now, resulted 
in exposing some brick remains. On excavation , it revealed itself as a partially destroyed (anciently 
by water action as well as by subsequent brick-robbing) well built inlet channel and sluice for filling 
a reservoir to its south. It was found exposed to about 13 m stretch in preservation though 
fragmentarily. ihecentral stretch having been fully robbed out. At its mouth it was nearly eight metres 
wide and curved out smoothly on the either side-wall of the channel, with its Poor carefully laid in 
four courses of bricks in depth which, towards the lemiinal point of its inlet, was of a stepped nature 
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comprising four steps and extending to the extreme vkidth of its mouth gradually in these steps, and 
was intended to break the possible water erosion when it flows into the reservoir in the monsoon 
season. Such stepped mouths had been noticed anciently, both at Nagaijunakonda in the area 
adjacent to the Pushpabhadrasvami temple on the river gfiai- this example been almost closely 
comparable in its lay out to the Vartagiri structure - and also at Siingaverapura, in the great tanks of 
elaborate features built a little away from the northern bank of river Ganga on which the main mound 
stands. It is also seen, even earlier still, at LothaJ, in the inlet channel of the Dockyard at its western 
end, and was intended for a purpose of avoiding water erosion. All these ca.ses were of brick built 
nature. The bricks used at Vanagiri were of 0-4 x 0-26 x 0-1 m dimensions which compare very 
favourably with the Buddha Vihara site bricks but very slightly lesser in dimensions to that of the 
Kilayur wharf site. The highest level of the channel bank, where preserved to the maximum, was 
more than a metre in height and the width of the channel wall was just less than 0*5 m. It is interesting 
also to note here that in all the three cases of Kilayur. Vanagiri and Pallavanesvaram (Buddha Vihara. 
site), the orientation of the structure was north-east to south-west thereby suggesting not only that 
this might be due not only to the prevailing wind direction, but also on account of a continuing 
tradition in the orientation of structures, spread over nearly three-fourcenturies. Vanagiri inlet sluice 
site yielded rich Black and red ware, 'Rouletted' ware and other early plain ware, excluding the red 
polished ware. These enable it to be datable as coeval with the wharf site and slightly older than the 
Pallavanesvaram (Buddha Vihara}. 

It Is also signiHcam, in this connection, that the Vellayan Imppu-ll and Sambapati Amman 
temple site.s excavated in 1972-73 had shown brick structures whoseorientadon had become changed 
to nearly due east-west and north-south. ThLs change had seemingly taken place during the second 
stage of the Buddhist temple site at Pallavanesvaram where not only brick sizes become smaller and 
totally different from the Buddha Vihara site bricks (which are comparable more to Vanagiri site and 
wharf site}, but also the orientation of the Buddhist temple ^tch is again following the cardinal 
directions. We are thus witnessing a sea-change, not only archaeologically but also sociologically, 
from the sixth-sevemh century A.D. when elsewhere a very large number of brick temples were 
perhaps getting constructed in the Kaveri valley by the Cholas and which, by ritual orientation and 
general standardization of orientation from that period for religious and secular structures, changes 
into the cardinal directions. This also becomes a valuable clue to the chronological fixation of the 
early phase, virtually ending with the fifth century A.D, or thereabouts, and the later pre-mediaeval 
phase beginning from the Buddhist temple and continuing well intoihe mediaeval times. Onecannot 
tell whether this change in orientation also had any bearing upon the phase of the legendary sea 
incursion which seemingly occuired in between. 

V- During the season 1965-66, ECrishna deva, assisted by K. V. ^aman, continued the earlier 
(l964-6.'i) monastic wing excavation at Melayur in the Pallavanesvaram site, and the full wing, 
comprising nine oblong cells in all in a row, each measuring 3T 0 m x 2-4(1 m were exposed (pis. XI- 
XII). To the souihem side of this wing, at a distance of 2-25 m the long verandah wall 33-50 x 3-9()ni 
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was aUn exposed- At a central point, a number of offset vestiges found in this wall perliaps indicated 
the presence of the entrance into the monastic wing. On the nonhero side, a long compound wall was 
also laid bare but a at slightly later phase. Outside this wall, a small but interesting cbrcular brick 
remains (pL XHl; fig. 7) containing the skull, jaw and ribs of animal of the bovine species, was found 
(see Appendix lH alsoj. A few indistinct copper coins, painted stucco fragments and terracotta 
images of pre-and early mediaeval rimes, were also recovered during this excavation. 

In the season of 1972-73, the earlier excavation of 1963-65 in the Buddfia Vihara gi 
Pallavancsvaram yielding a Buddha image and a Buddhapada was resumed by K. V, Soundara 
Rajan. After acquiring and demolishing the present day adjacent houses, the area to the south of the 
Vihara wing was taken up to trace other structural remains of the monastic complex, if any, here. To 
the south of the naonastic wing already excavated, a huge smiciural plinth was exposed in baked brick 
of a size different from that of the Vihara (pi. XV B) rising to a total height of I -95 m. from the level 
of the fluviatile sand layer, hut not laid on it but on the top of compact earth layer (4). It was a broad 
square, laid in pancliaraiha scheme with the bhadra having some entrance remains on the eastern 
side. There were also other vestiges further to the cast, in massive foundational walls corttaining a 
large chamber. Moulded bricks had been used for the main structure earlier referred to. This 
Buddhist temple structure was clearly later stratigraphically to the Vihara wing phase and was also 
different in the orientatiotl of its walls from that of the Vihara, and may be dated to the sixth-seventh 
century A.D. which was alsoindicated by the Tamil numerals found onasoJitary stone pillar exposed 
on the further eastern side structure mentioned above, and of the same level. The superstructure 
might have simulated such a brick built erection ruins seen at Nagapattinam.* A detailed description 
of its plan and possible superstructural elevations may be seen elsewhere in this Report. 

The brick structure, exposed to the cast of this temple and to the south east of the Vihara wing 
was in fourteen courses, having a projecting platform in the middle of the western wall and seems 
to be a large hall, contemporary with the temple. Not many antiquities were recoverable from these 
excavations, the noiewonhy being a few terracotta rigurines, a stucco yatt and a few stucco fragments 
(see section on antiquities for their details). In the next season, also by the present author, further 
probe into these remains yielded apart from other antiquities, a fragment of a painted sherd.depiciing 
a hand holding a lotus. The site was considered to be datable upto the end of the eighth century A.D, 
for its full lay out and occupation, thereby suggesting that the gilded Maitreya bronze (now in the 
Madras Government Museum and taken as recovered earlier from this site accidentally), would fit 
into the age of this Buddhist temple, being a fine example of the early ninth century A.D. and 
comparable withmany other bronzes of this stage in the lower Kaveri Valley stylistically, for the lay¬ 
out of these remains. 

The Buddha Vihara wing, with nine cells in a row. measuring 3-10 x 2*40 m each at 

•Fergusson published a wood cut of this stmeturc which later in the ninctceiiih century was s.iid to have 

been clcmolishetl &y Jesuit Mj.ssionarics in this area. 
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PaJlavanesvaram Phase ^ I has been earfier m ihe temple struciunes of its phase II, with a gap in 
between, as indicated by the debris layer sealing the life of ihc Buddha Vihara running further south 
to form the horizon upon which the subsequent brick temple was laid out (figs. 2 and 6). It would 
cover a period of about centuries or more, notwithstanding the comparatively meagrt thickness of 
cultural deposit which does not exceed two nieiies. Its further linkage had been with Vellayan 
Iruppu- II where the chronology of the deposits and its conspicuously rich pottery and antiquities was 
approximately from the ninth to twelfth ceniiuy A.D. This matches well with the literary, religious 
and historical data which became copious especially from the sixth century A.D. with the advent of 
the Pallavas of Tondaimandalam niling from Kanchi whose feudatories and buffers, namely the 
Muttarayars, had established their rule over the western part of Thanjavur district and the contiguous 
areas of Tiruchirapalli and Pudukkottat districts and became known as the Muttarayare of Thanjai 
and Vallam, ruling over Kana-nadu. We find however that the Pallavas had accepted Kaveri as their 
natural and traditional southern boundary of their kingdom and venture further south only from the 
eighth century A.D. The early Cholas had thus been confined to the delta tract of the eastern part of 
Thanjavur district in the main in this period, especially since the \vrit of the Muttaiayars and their 
further southern compeers, the Pandyans of Madurai, had been holding sway over the south east of 
Thanjavur district with the Pallavas to the north of it. This would explain why the site of 
Pallavanesvaramunderthe Buddhists and the locality of Vellayan Iruppu-H, representing a sampling 
of the secular cultural-politicBl life of the Cholas, had been exemplorily significant. The locality of 
the Buddha Vihara (first phase) and the large Buddhist brick temple subsequently had been a hive 
of activity then, with its links noticed through Nagapatrinam with the Buddhist contemporaries in 
Sriianka and the overseas Srivij ay a kingdom of Burma, on the one hand, and through the Satavahana 
and the trade guilds with the Krishna valley sites of Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda, on the other, 
where Tamil Buddhists had been referred to as thcDramj/fl.?, in inscriptions in the latter place. There 
is also the occurrence of the small Buddha image and the Palnad limestone Buddhapoda, within the 
monasric precincts which comprised mona.sric wings on the north of nine cells. The period from the 
fourth century and the end of the ninth century A.D. had, in fact, been the high point in Tamil Nadu 
for Buddhism and Jairiism and since the latter had not been in the favour of the Pallavas (or for that 
matter, the Pandyas) who, by and large, preferred Jainism, the influx of Buddhists in lower Tamil 
Nadu, especially in the Kaveri delta was understandable, owing to its maridme links with Sriianka, 
Indeed, in the centuries between the seventh and the twelfth, Nagapatdnam became a prime centre 
of Buddhism, as scores of bronzes from that place would reveal, apart from inscriptions and copper 
plate charters of Raja Raja 1 and Rajendra I Chola, 

Although the site is called Pallavanesvaram, as the pan of Saykkadu village which contained 
the famous Siva temple sung by Jnana Sambandar ’ in which hymns he is also referring to the 
incursion of the sea into a good part of Kaveripattinam as legendary historical event - the site today 
comes under Me lay ur (western village), as related to Kil ay ur (eastern village) which wasfunhercast 
and under which the wharf site locality of Mangaimadam falls, and had been a suburb of 
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Kaveripattinam of yore. In faci, the location of Vellayan Tnippu which is almosi adjacent to 
PaUavanesvarom to the south of the road, is also coming under Melayur village. The excavated site 
at Pallavanesvaram is immediately to the north of the coastal central road and was a private land, 
under more than one ownership and a residential plots. Owing to the occurrence of brick remains 
at this place, it was chosen for excavation. We should note that the other structure at Palla vanes varam 
which came to tight at a later time (1973) along with the eastern large hall (for which in the meanwhile 
an additional piece of private land had to be acquired and access made available to if for excavations 
was oriented in a slightly ditferent way, as already referred to. the smictiire being aligned to the 
cardinal directions. Other later sites like the Vellayan Iruppudl and the Sampapad Amman temple 
also continued to show this cardinal orientation. 

The Buddha Vihara wings were thus of an earlier period and its antiquities show it to be of ihe 
fourth century A.D. in the main, while the second or subsequent (phase-II) Buddhist temple was not 
much earlier than the sixth century A.D. for its inception and continued to flourish rill about the end 
of the eighth century A.D. and became the centre of busy Buddhist activity. Its stnictura] features 
are somewhat unique for the period and the region, notwithstanding the fact that brick structures were 
generally the tradition in the delta area of Thanjavur district and brahmanical temples had also been 
erected mainly in brick and stucco workmanship upto the ninth century A.D. especially in the eastern 
part of the district. 

The technique of construction was on the basis of solids and voids. The plinth of the structure 
which alone is found preserved, as excavated, was built on layer4 and was laid in a pancharatha plan 
with the bhadra or central face projection of upwards of 250 cm width, while the other two rmkas 
were about half this width, the inset being not more than 25 cm. Within this, there was a central square 
tank-like void which below its debris showed a sand filU This square wa,s approximately eq ual to 
and aligned to the bhadra face - offset of its plinth, aligned to the anuratba-karua junction, and 
disposed around the central square void in concentric square layout were twelve more smaller voids, 
of which the comers were squares of about 30 cm width, while the central ones were somewhat ‘S’ 
or’ L’ shaped conjunct-squares with length of about 60 cm and right angular turn at either end inward 
and outward respectively of about 12 to 15 cm. This scheme applied, however, only to the northern, 
western and southern sides, while the four eastern small voids were all squarish and of the same 
dimensions as their other comer counterparts, [f one would make a guess, this might indicate that 
the structure was facing east. We have already briefly noted earlier that such a technique of 
constmetion in voids had been seen in the Gupta temples of central and north India in some rare 
cases, as at Nagari in Rajasthan and Nalanda around the fifth-sixth century A.D. if, added to this is 
the fact that the structure was of a pancharatha pattern - which mode did not acquire currency as seen 
from extant brahmanical temples before the end of the seventh century A.D,, one may presume that 
the structural tradition was perhaps affiliated to the north Indian Gupta mode, or was coevally 
practised by the Cholas in their early brick structure. It is to be noted that regular temple-like 
constructions for Buddhism are few and far between (the outstanding northern example being the 
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later lempte at Bodh Gaya}. There is a clear feasibility that this technique is on the principle of a 
astylar corbelling (earliest seen in principle in Dhamek Stupa, Samath, in stone veneer) vaults which 
even now is to be seen in some of the mediaeval brick built to stone temples in the Chola 

country. 

The principle by which staircases would have been erected over these sinaller'S* or’L' shaped 
voids around walls erected around the larger central void is similar. While the eastern smaller square 
voids would have carded perhaps hollow and plastered brick pillar facade, AH these would have been 
supported by brick and timber comice and rafter scheme {varimana} at the first floor level as the 
entablature, where the main shrine chamber in the centre (invertical line with the lower larger void) 
would have been located with an open ambulatory around. These *S' shaped voids were in 
complementary pairs on each of the three sides, suggesting that whatever was erected met at acenti^ 
point above which feature makes them paired staircase division with double flights of steps, one such 
on each side. Perhaps, there could have been an abridged second storey, mostly of timber work, over 
which the tower of appropriate shape would have arisen. But at least a storeyed construction could 
be visual! sed. The struct ure is th us of un iq ue and ou t standing importance giving a glim pse of the early 
Chola brick structure shrines, which themselves would have formed the forerunners to their 
subsequent brahmanical brick temples. There is no doubt that this was intended to be a Buddhist 
temple. We had a rare example of a muhi*sioreyed brick temple at Nagapattinam (a wood cut 
drawing of which waf> published by Fergusson as already referred to) which, however, had been 
subsequently razed to the ground by the early Jesuit fathers, in the colonial period, in order to give 
way to their Seminary location. 

The fact that some ruined extension of the biiuJra on the four sides are to be seen from the 
excavated plan, would show that a pathway leading from all the four sides was provided to lead on 
to tne main plinth and by staircases to the upper level shrine. Alternatively, a statue erected on the 
ground floor central void would be stretching upto the upper floor, as is to be seen in some of the 
Buddhist monasteries of Ladakh where mud and bamboo are used for the walls which were 
subsequently painted on their interior faces in Buddhist murals. In any event, tt is obvious that it was 
an elaborate structure with much of timber, stucco and painting, that would have been a landmark. 

An interesting feature noted while unravelling this Buddhist temple - which was virtually 
extant only upto just above the top of the moulded plinth giving the mouldings like Jagati and ku/ntuia 
andpattika-labovc the deep brick foundation going into ihenaiurai sand)’was that inside thecendBl 
square masonry trough, there was a sand filling up to layer 4, when we note that the natural sand is 
struck much farther below, this liberate filling with sand upto the working layer is a feature that calls 
for reasonable explanation. Even the other smaller square and staggered ‘S’ shaped double square, 
variously around the central square or cubical trough, were also seen similarly filled with sand upto 
this uniform level. It is needless to say that this should have had a functional advantage in the 
construction. One plausible suggestion could be that this was intended to absorb and mitigate marine 
salinity of the natural soil which could be injurious to the brick structure through capillary attraction 
in the long lun. This is almost a scientific provision against salinity which is adopted in many of the 
coastal monurnents, as for instance, at Konarak, where the ruined cel la chamber had been filled now 
with clean fluviatiie sand lo proieci the fabric against saline sea winds and capillary action. If this 
is so, here at Kaveripatiinam, we have a knowledgeable tneatmem afforded to the Buddhist brick 
temple, and underscores the faci further that itwa.s expected to rise more ihan one or two floors height. 
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CUTTINGS AND ^UCTURAL REMAINS 


An additional advantage of central cooling through voids could also have been involved. 

The Buddhist temple smicture at Kaveiipattinam (Pallavanesvaram site) is thus unique not 
only for the early Oiola period of Tamil Nadu around the sixth century A .D., it represents here, but 
also for the whole of India. Indeed, we have very few parallels of such a type of brick construction 
undertaken at that early date, anywhere. We do seem to have such a tradition in brick construction 
in the Gupta period of north India, in places like Nagaii (Gupta temple) in Rajasthan. The technique 
is that of using voids left in the foundation level of the building both in the centre and along the 
corridor circuit, for erecting, through astylar corbelling and coffering in brick work the upper floor. 
In the Nagari example, we have the brick foundation of st^uarc plan in the periphery of which a series 
of voids of regular columns had been left from the foundation flooring. Since the site itself is badly 
ruined above, there is no additional evidence relating to the superstiucture. ft is even more singular 
at Kaveripattinam where a system of four comer cubical voids were also provided. On the direction 
towards which the structure is facing, namely east, there arc two Eulditional cubical voids all in line 
between the two comers. On the other three sides, the series between the comer cubical voids is an 
'S’ of ‘L* shaped void of oblong character of two staggered but mutually asymmetric squares (fig. 
2). While the comer voids could well be for astylar columnar supports for the entire superstructure, 
the medial ones, especially on N, S and W would, thus, have probably been for organising a double 
staircase leading to the next floor (as is done even till today of turning steps) which seemingly would 
have been at the same level as the astylar closing of the large central square void (2-5 x 2-5 m). This 
wou'd not be relevant for the eastern side and hence cubical voids only were seen there. If this 
presumption is valid then, it was also likely that it was the uppter floor which might have contained 
the shrine, perhaps of the deity in fine stucco work apart from ancillary bronze images. It is also likely 
that over this upper floor, the superstnictural towerwouldhave arisen probably either of the kuiagara 
or the bhumiprasada type, in a series of tympanic boards with coffered recesses around each course 
in a receding pattern, since such a design was a formative temple roof design all over India in the 
fourth-sixth century A.D. They also find mention in the ‘Sangam’ literature, especially about 
Kutagaro (hut shaped). Hence, we may infer that such concepts and creations in brick, stucco, tile 
and wood were regular in the Tamil region already in the Sangam period and continued irt the earlier 
Chola brick erections for religious and secular structures. 

The width of the smaller square voids is 0-5 m and hence the width of the staircase treads will 
be of the same dimensions and the staggered double square would provide for the fan-.shaped turn 
of the steps (as done even in modem times) and assuming that the ground floor would be about 3 m 
height, there would be six steps, each with a tread width as well as rise of steps of 0-5 m each. Such 
stairca.ses are quite common in rural houses in Tamil Nadu even today. One sees such narrow 
staircases even in palaces like the Padmanabhapuram Palace of Kerala and seemingly reflected the 
need for security. At any given time, if three persons are climbing up the stairs, eighteen persons 
could reach the upper floor by the triple paired staircases of this Buddhist temple. This would give 
a picture of adequacy of these staircases for the Buddhist clergy and laieiy here leading a private and 

cloistered life (ftgs. 8-9). 


^Kutagaraau tunjiya nal-vMT about Pandyan sepulchral structural pavisions. Other types mcrin 
tinned as Thitra-rnada and 'Itavandigm. Kidagarti type is seen in Draupadi ratlia at Mamallapuram and 
also fintts a reference in Kashyapt Silpa, 
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POTTERY 


The excavated pottery from the earlier phases of Kaveripattinam is divisible into two major 
categories, namely (a) those which become the diagnostic traits of pre-Christian and early historic 
usages like Iron Age burial, comprising Black and red ware and their developed fonns the allied 
and somewhat later stage comperes like the all'Black wane, the early historic type-fossil of Indo- 
Roman trade era like the ‘Rouletted' ware, and its own devolved imitations on other wares, and fb) 
the typical early historic pottery of the upper India 'Kushan* period generally found in other sites of 
the Satavahana and coeval centres of trade and cultural links tn several ports of Southern India 
repiesented especially by the 'Sprinkler' type on red polished ware, associated with terracottas 
relating to the Nagarjunakonda (late stage)* On the other side, there are iaterpre-mediaeval and early 
mediaeval plain wares with considerable decorations of'applique' kind or of incised varieties on the 
shoulders and body which compare well with the symbolism and motifs of the sculptural and 
decorative arts, of the times; and those of the exotic influx like the ‘green glazed ware* seen in the 
south east Asian archipelago, and the typical Chinese trade-iiidex like the celadon wares and allied 
‘stone wares’ and thin black wares, the latter calcined at high temperature in the kilo and producing 
thin vitrified section. Together, all these indicate the technological developments seen in common 
man’s craft standards in the period broadly from rtic third century B.C on the one haud and upio the 
twelfth century A.D. on the other. It must be noted that one may legitimately expect such varied, 
technically unique and commercially extra-Indian fin some of the cases) contexts in such a 
cosmopolitan pon town which, if the literary records of the Cholas and coeval others in Tamil Nadu 
are any guide, had cast upon Kaveripattinam a distinctive place in the culture of the Tamils, their life 
style, their arts and crafts, and their penchant for multi-dimensional, spiritual and ritual - religious 
practices* While many of these wares had been prolific in many other centres of south India in their 
periods per se , it is the continuity of occurrence of all these, in their proper contexts, in the 
Kaveripattinam excavated sites, that be stows a degree of legitimacy and chronological linkage, most 
useful for assessing their time-range in this South Indian port and through it involving themselves 
into the archaeological pattern and history of Tamil Nadu itself in these eventful centuries. The 
stratigraphic correlations that help us so much in doing the phases of the site have also been 
immensely benefitted by their occurrence in specific layers in an interlocked sequence, and relate 
them, to a degree, with other coeval sites like Uraiyur (also briefly excavated by the University of 
Madras, as already narrated earlier), Arikamedu, and other upper southern Indian and upper Indian 


•However,no typical *mcgaltlhic’ or utti buiijiJ Black and red ware shapes wcje encnunicrad in thc.se habitation 
sites of die Pon-Cily, They were, hewever, seen in surface Finds, assiviated with um-burial sites at Vanagiri (sco item 
t4 of Appendix I- conical bused bowl). 
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mainstream centres - into which, thus, the history of the early Tamils also gets integrated, in a 
participatory cultural mosaic. Notwithstanding the comparatively limited though, not intensive but 
certainly to a degree extensive distribution of the localities excavated so far at this port town, we thus 
get the totality of the picture whicii touchesmaritime tntde. a gricu I tu re, re U gious acti v i t ie s and soc io- 
political impacts of the time. 

Further, the pre-mediaeval and early mediaeval potteiy especially from VeJIayan Inippu-lf 
would seem to folly underscore the rising importance of the zone for the puissant early Chola power, 
when they assumed Imperial titie and prerogatives; and the coins, beads, teiracottas, stone and metal 
objects also found in this locality give an adequate picture of the fact that while the more coastal part 
of the port-town had comparatively declined in its structural vestiges (with several other ports 
contending for importance like Nagapattinam and perhaps on low key due to the catastrophic 
incursion of the sea also around the fifth century A.D.), the hinterland sub-urban parts were by no 
means affected and went on from strength to strength and in terms of other standing monuments like 
temples from the seventh century A.D. onwards added a new glorious chapter. 

We are, however, concemed with only the assessment of the pre-Christian and early historic 
periods or in other words the more ancient story of this port-town and in a purely complementary 
aspect, its pre-mediaeval stages, though they were integml ports of the transactions of the harbour 
area^in the esiunry in general life line. Trade, again, was by no means, under cessation it 
Kaveripattinom till the end of the Imperial Chola rule whereafter, it quickly fell into desuetude with 
the shift of political power to Madurai from mid-ihirteenih century A.D, 

The characteristics of the sevenil pottery wares listed earlier in this chapter would now merit 
our examination. The Black and red ware, created by the technique of ‘inverted firing' in the kiln 
(as different from saggar-mounted usages which get exposed to total oxidisation of the fabric of the 
pois)^ have certain typical fomts in dish,bowl and lid types. While elsewhere, as at Uraiyur and 
Arikamedu. inscribed legends were seen on this pottery giving an additional comparative dime ns ion 
for dating the stages, those from Kaveripaitinam did not produce any of this category. It must, 
however, be emphasised here that owing to the prolonged water-logged nature of thcestuaty (unlike 
the occurrence of such pottery inside sheltered urns and other tombs of the Megalithic genre and 
especially the quondam multi-pronged streams and lagoons in the estuarine tract of Kaveri before 
it was to be trained funher up as at Kallanai or Gnind anicut; for irrigation from the third-fourth 
centuries A,D. - by w'htch time this ware also becoming increasingly diminishing in its provenance) 
a degree of surface wear and tear besides only fragmentary occurrence could be accepted. Indeed, 
in an important site like Kilayur brick and pole wharf, the pottery had been so comminuted that its 
richness could not be satisfactorily evaluated in its contemporary context. Notwithstanding all this, 
it may be stated, typical dishes with sharper featureless straight or incurved ormildly carinated rims 
or incised outer rim or in bowl forms with sharp and thick chamferred rim, or in lid types with typical 
knobbed holds, the sites had yielded characteristic types in good number. Only reasonably good rim 
sherds could be illustrated. They have also both the salt glazed and poorly fired types as well as those 
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with an even skin and potish. These have been consistently found at Vanagiri phase, Kilayur phase 
I & II, {but not in PaJlavanesvaram Buddha Vihara phase) and Manigramam (developed phase of the 
early historic times). Their types show a gradual development from the wharf site to the 
Manignmam site and include grey and red wares, all-Black wares, the latter not found in XhcBuddha 
Vihara zone but in Manigramam site, thus showing their chronological position in relation to the 
more early phases of Kilayur and Vanagiri. 

It is interesting, thus, to note that while Black and red ware has been duly recorded in the 
excavated sites of Kilayur, especially phase I, Vanagiri and Manigramam, it has not been forthcom¬ 
ing in the actual excavations of Buddha Vihara site at Pal Javan esvaram. The question oFits being 

found m Vellayanlruppu-IIdnes notarise, as it is a pre-mediaeval and mediaeval location, but a very 
few sherd of Black and red ware had, nevenheless, been noticed as already briefly referred to earlier, 
m the lowest layer over compact clay and on the topmost levels the former seeming also as part of 
the movement of clay in the course of the marine incursion and also as pan of the layers yielding ring 
well (below the pre-mediaevaj deposits) or from the top where they were purely by accident Its non- 
occurrence in PalJavanesvaram Phase 1, Buddha Vihara site would, however! clearly goes to show 
that this Vihara was not built in the first three centunes of the Christian era. Its own internal evidence 
and antiquities and thenon-occiirrcnceof all-Black ware as well from here, sustain this position. This 
IS an indirect evidence which helps the chronology of the sites of the pon-city. On the other hand, 
the occuirence of the 'sprinkler’ type and a few of this red polished ware class of hollow knobbed 
lids would additionally suggest that the Vihara site was in touch with other sites in the lower Deccan 
and this has caused induction of this characteristic pottery in Kaveripatiinam. Further, it is seen that 
while Airentine ware have not been noticed in the excavated sites jo/ar. ‘Rouletted’ ware had been 
conspicuous by Us presence and had been seen during earlier exploration (see Appendix 1) in some 
other localities of Tamil Nadu also, not yet excavated. This ‘Roulettcd’ ware design has been 
imitated also on some other wares for its design tradition, I ike the Black and red ware and plain red 
wares even. Obviously, it is the same community which had brought the ‘Roulette’ technique into 
the port, like the Romans, had become domiciled there and have the tradition of the ‘roulette ’ desien 
employed in the same manner on the other wares even after the Roman advent had cea.sed i.e. from 
the late second - early third century A.D, The layers in which these imitation’ Roulettcd’ wares and 
rouletted design prickings on sherds had been noticed have thus an evidenUary value for 
c roMlogy Md mdeed link ihc tune lag between, for instance, sites like Kilayur wharf and Vananiri 
on the one hand, and the Pallavanesvaram site on the other, thus cross-checking the fact that 

Pallavancsvaram Phase I of thefhuWht, W&iru could uot have been built before the clic of th^tS 
century A.D. as discussed earlier. close of the third 

•nien: is thus a closely arguable ease for the life of the Black and red ware. ‘Rouletted' ware 
and imitations of the same, the all-Black ware (which again arc relatively later to Black and t-A 
in the shapes indicated and interlock with the ‘Roulettcd’ ware as the Jounger contemnonrid* 
ready established by the excavations atBrahmagiri. Amaravati andmany other sites. This matcliK 
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with the position of the ‘sprinkler’ type and knobbed lid types of the polished red ware category and 
lightens the chronology, which had been well reinforced by the physio-morphological horizons 
which had brought them first on the scene in each site. We are thus on safe grounds when we are able 
to bridge the time span between Kilayur and Vanagiri with PallavanesvaTam. The fact that 
Maiugramam alone yielded all-Black ware in good measure, of all the sites excavated here, (apart 
from yielding Black and red ware) would indicate the mercantile community which seemingly had 
been responsible for its induction into Kaveripattinam. We note that Manigramam had yielded rather 
a thin deposit of a metre or less where, within the basal layer and the next (top) layer, there is the 
occurrence of Black and red ware, ali-filack ware, ring wells and plain red wares only, but no major 
structural data. This might suggest that the mercantile community had been resident, though 
constantly peripatetic, at Kaveripattinam ftom the centuries prior to the Christian era and had 
continued perhaps till the time of the Stuidhii l/i/w/'o site and had shifted its activities to othercentres 
of Tamil Nadu from the time of the Pallavas and closing stages of the early Cholas in this delta region, 
as evidence of other such mercantile guides in different parts of Tamil Nadu and Karnataka shows. 
It could also be that future digs in the Manigramam locality could yield some structures as well. 

The pottery evidence from Kaveripattinam, thus, is fairly clinching, in not only the chronologi¬ 
cal aspect but also in the socio-cultural aspect. 

Considering the entire site of Kaveripattinam as a whole, integrating the data of pottery 
especially, we see that the red ware traditions begun from the early stages have been continued for 
the entire period, notwithstanding accretions to the shapes and types in each stage. For instance, we 
find that flat bottomed vessels which were first introduced in the early historic period, as seen in 
Manigramam and Vanagiri, continue well into the Pallavanesvaram stage. Similarly all-Black ware 
traditions which were introduced through Manigramam. though not seen in that ware in other sites 
coevally, had been repeated in their shapes in the Vanagiri .and Pallavanesvaram. Dishes with a 
typical nail-head rim and flanged carination introduced in Kilayur upper layers had been continued 
m Vanagiri. Dish-cum-lid types with recurved flange rim typical of the period tn many other Indian 
sites are also seen in most of the early localities, except Pallavanesvaram. Shallow bowls introduced 
in Manigramam and Vanagiri continue well into Pallavanesvaram. Storage jar tradition with 
nanowing imumed and pulled rims continue almost everywhere. Similarly pottery traditions began 
only in the Pallavanesvaram stage and of a sophisticated rim and shouldered storage vessel types are 
found repeated and widely evolved further in the Vellayan Iruppu-II stage. Indeed, one can say that 
in the Black and red ware types, there is a close correlation and evolution as between Kilayur early 
stage and Vanagiri and Manigramam, One even wonders if Manigramam had played a role in 
initiating many of these types, especially on the plain red wares. It can be safely stated, in any case, 

that the entire port-town, in several of its localities had taken a lively interest in maintaining its pottery 

tradition and their own fabrication and shape w-as of high standard and were consistently furthered. 
It is also seen that Pallavanesvaram pottery has a predominance of shapes which do not occur in the 
earlier stages, thus, perhaps suggesting not only that chronologically they reinforce the stage of the 
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Buddhist monuslic site, but also pcriiaps owe their promotion at the hands of the Buddhist community 
which had adopted their own typical usages of a utilitarian and sturdy wanes which suited their 
activities and life style best, Pre^mediaeval penchant for decoration of incised, corded and ‘applique' 
typfcson the shoulder of the pots hud also been seen initiated first in the Paliavanesvaram phase I and 
11 stages. This would additionally shO'W that there has been a sea-change in that stage in general 
cultural level, consistent with its chronological position, in comparison with other earlier localities. 
The richness of the terracotta and stucco traditions also seen first blooming from that stage reinfcttces 
this po.siTion as is revealed by the comparative chart of antiquities. 

In a simi tar way, the exotic wares which had been introduced into the sire, at various stages had 
also become pointers to the cultural evolution of the site, as a whole. We see 8hck and red waie as 
native to the basal matrix of the site in Iron Age. Then, the ‘Rouletied’ ware introduced new means 
ofimitations.on other wtires, coeval with it and even on plain red wares. Then the red polished ware 
of the ‘Kushan' genre of upper India came into play in the early levels ofPallavanesvarain. In the 
later levels of this sites and the early levels of the Vellayan Iruppu site in the pre-mediaeval period, 
the advent of the ‘green glazed ware’ seen in the Indonesian Archipelago around the ninth century 
A.D. brought a new community of interaction with S.E. Asia. Then the Chinese Celadon and other 
ware came into the scene i n the early mediaeval period which was the apogee of imperial Chola power 
from the tenth and eleventh centuries A.D. Con struct ion al traditions and orientations of structures 
also underwent achange from seventh-eighth century A.D. and continued in that pattern with thepre- 
mediaeval and (ncdiaeval stages. Thus the vibrant character of the port-city as the clearing house of 
life style bccornes apparent and notwithstanding extra-Indian maritime trails in a closer correlation 
with south-east Asia, the endogamy of the region in absorbing external traits, as different from 
playing a crucial role in reacting to it had also been displayed. There is essentially a difference, thus, 
between Kaveripaitinam and Arikamedu, for instance. The crux of the matter, as explained by 
Wheeler, is that while ihc 'treaty ports’ display a monopoly of exotic traits and traditions and direct 
transactions in supply and regulution of the commodity as well as the money economy, the ‘emporia* 
type specializes greater in absorption and modification of its own culture by the spurts given. 
Kaveripattinam was essentially of the latter type, as its own name ‘Khaberis emporion ’ by Ptolemy 
indicated, and indigenous culture always dominated. While Tamil Epic literary references as in 
Silappadikaram tend to give a rosy picture of the Roman impact on Kaveripaitinani, aiuhaeology, 

through the spectrum of material culture change, gives a more sober piciure.of the history of this port' 

town and indeed underscores the ingretlients in the native culture which had cvcnmally led to the 
efflorescence of the 'Chola' cultural milieu in the whole of Tamil Nadu and other more northerly 
adjacent regions of south India, 

The detailed inventory of the pottery from the different localities so fir excavated now follows 
(figs, n-29). 

These are given in the order of their .stratigraphic and chronological sequence and would 
compnseKilayur firsi, Vanagiri next, Pallavanesvaram thereafter and finally of Vellayan Iruppu-ll 
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(The last, so called, as the very liTnited digs of the earlier season at this site was called Vellayan 
Iru ppu-1 .andthcsubstantial excav ation inl973ledtothe futth er rich er dctai Isherebeingdesi goated 
as Vellayan Iruppu-I1). 

1. Kilayur Wharf Site, — Black and red ware was found consistently in layers (4), (3) and (2) 
and from the surface cx:ciirrence should have continued in layer (1> also which layer had been badly 
disturbed and eroded as indeed in the case of even the lower layers also alongside the structure, 
consequently on the desuetude of the Kilayur wharf site after sometime. These Black and red ware 
sherds in the upper layer, reveal also imitarion Rouleiied pattern executed on their interior black 
surface, suggesting the impact of ‘Rouletted ware’ design lechnique on them as the then current 
dominant technological trait. 

The standard shapes in all these layers are deep bowls with featureless and occasionally 
internally thickened rim and infrequently with a sloping lower part, perhaps leading to a saggar base. 
Mention should be made in this context of a few thick to coarse fine grey ware pottery of well 
levigated clay, which have lost their slip entirely and present only the cement grey fabric. These may 
be. in the thinner cases, parts of a rouletted body and in thicker eases local imitations. One of the 
thicker sherdshad a flat base which is often seem in this region in the Black and red ware ftom around 
the firsi‘second century A.D. and associated with continuing um-burial traditions and show thus the 
continuance of the same tradition on black arvd red ware from the earlier pre-Christian stages, to 
which the site pertains. 

Of the rest which were mostly of coarse heavy to thick medium sized and to thinner fabrics, 
they reveal in layer 3 deep jars with well rounded rims, evolving through flaring, rounded and under, 
cut, and further to sharply oui-tumed and out-curved neck and rim types with globular body, 
occasionally showing externally chamferred ritn also. They are shown externally grooved, collared 
and internally corrugated round vessels as w^ell, of coarse and thick red ware. The other types of this 
layer are the characteristic lid-cum-dishes of folded (or recurved) and internally ridged rim, and 
narrow necked vessels with featureless straight rim prominently collared and beaded below the rim 
often externally. Also found are spouts of the knob type, with narrow perforation passage, the 
shouldered and tapering inner pan of which have been luted into some of the above mentioned round 
vessels perhaps. 

Some of the coarse wares appear to be handmade also with marks of ridged and corrugated 
body caused through finger pressure around the body of the vessels. 

Layer 2 while continuing the deep jar with heavy rims also shows carinaied bowls with flat- 
grooved and externally sharply pulled out rims, corrugated on the exterior neck and an over-cut 
shoulder for the carination. Coarse wares both of the black and red ware categories seem to 
predominate over the hand-made in this layer. 

2. Vanaoiri Inlft Si-UicF. SOIL— On a number of sherds, mostly of Black and red ware, it has 
been found that on the interior, ‘rouleiied’ designs, have been picked out from Vanagiri in a manner 
reminiscent of the true ‘roulette' pattern. They have also in some cases a multiple petal design with 
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Fig. 11. Rouletted Ware 
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rouleite pricks filling them. One of the fragmentary sherds presented a shallow sloppy bottomed dish 
type with not only the 'muleite' marks ip circular pattern' in the inner central part but also a rising 
central ridged space which is characteristic of the standard Rouletted ware dish itself. It is obvious 
that these had been subjected to the technical roulette’ pattern on the typical fine grey ware. But their 
mechanical perfection precludes them from the stand ardcategoiy and as being manually picked only. 
There is thus a probability that the ’Rouletted' ware milieu at Kaveripattinam had been continued to 
be locally produced and the technique, as seen from Kilayur have been partially employed even on 
the black and red ware also, attesting to mutual coevality of the two types in such cases, at the least, 
and bringing thereby the terminal occurrence of the black and red ware itself clearly upio the first - 
second century A.D. if not later. 

One of the sherds of a buff grey fine ground variety seemingly part of a fabric on which 
’Roulette' ,design was usually made, has a sharply iniutned and internally chamferred rim. It is 
possibly a dish with a flat ba.se. It had got a fine grey core and emitted a metallic sound. Its exterior 
slip, however, as indicated earlier, is not of the standard ’Rouletted* ware milieu. It is seemingly 
having a band of black pigrnent along its outer rim. This specimen might suggest also a local 
manufacture of the ‘Rouletted ware. 

This kind of pottery found in a large number of east coast sites of India on the Bay of Bengal 
and a very few interior sites also, in Roman Arreiine association or without it, in the first century of 
A.D. levels had not only been available, without any Aire tine pottery, at Kaveripattinam, but also 
had several imitations of the ‘Roulette’ pricking designs on inferior fabrics as well as on Black-and- 
red ware and red ware even. 

The examples of this pottery (pis. XIXA and XX; fig, 11) are listed below :— 

Vtiruigiri 

1. A sherd where the slip had partially worn out showing in the other zones radiating roulette 
prickings which appear to have been displayed around the centre of the dish, 

2. A thick sherd seemingly representing the dish which shows on its periphery of the base three 
rows of linear prickings. 

3. A fragmentary sherd showing a row of concentric prickings. 

4. A fragment of the base which shows the marking around the centre and a peripheral now in three 
lines of a semi-circular ‘rouleiic’ prickings. 

5. A part of the thin base of a dish perhaps where in three distinctive zones concentrically, circular 
'prickings' had been imparted, about four courses in each zone. 

6. A sherd, probably the base, where a massive zoning in a curved pattern of honeycomb-like 
prickings have been made. 

7. A sherd wherein, in four double wavy lines, engravings have been made by the ’roulette’, 
forming perhaps the periphery of the inner base. 
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Manigrdimim 

8. A shenl which ihickervs towards the periphery of the base where two rows of circular prickings 
have been made continuously, to make it a running design. 

9, An internally wedged rimof a shallow dish which retains the greyish slip but has lost the polish. 

lO- A fragment w'here radial rows of circular ‘roulette prickings had been seen. 

11. A fragment, miher thick in which a series of five rows of linear ‘chattering’ had been made to 
provide the border of the basin perhaps. 

12. A central basal part where within a border thick concentric rows of prickings had been 
concentrically impaned. 

13. A sherd showing two slightly separated courses of three touter) and two (inner) 'chattering 
marks with a suggestion of an inner ’roulette’ pricking towards thecenirc. 

14. A sherd wherein the two rows of prickings had been worn out along with the slip. 

15. A thick sherd where in concentre double zones, ’chattering’ had been made, but had lost their 
sharpness by being worn out. 

16. A sherd in which five concentre Zones of a chain design of prickings had been made. 

Nearly two dozen sherds of Black and red ware were significantly present and displayed shapes 
mostly of shallow dishes with mild incurved and thickened rims occasionally sharpened or slightly 
intumed along the rim. In these latter cases, there were also shallow lids of flaring upper pan and 
a saggar base. There were a few deep bowls also with featureless and thickened rim and a mild 
concavity for the sides. These sherds while displaying considerable wear and tear, having lain in 
water-logged clayey surroundings do not show the typical crackling or crazing by salt-glaze, as of 
the Mcgalithic pottery' of this class and had also a weak slip or occasionally even a wash and fully 
bear out their late stage and also perhaps in relation to their urn-buriul associations sepulchrally and 
may not be fabric-wise comparable with the Mcgalithic Black and red ware. 

Of the rest which are predominantly of the red ware, the important shapes relate to the very 
heavy hand-made rims of ring wells or storage vessels, shallow dishes with thickened, incurved or 
intumed rim, either round or flattened top of rim and a coarse thick variety of ltd with flaring body 
and evened rim, and large sized bowls with inteniaJly thickened and somewhat llattencd tops, 
besides shallow' e.’tamples of the same, and thin deep bowl types with concave sides and featureless 
rim; round bottomed vessels of variously L-arinaied types with sharply flaring and out turned rims and 
corrugated high shoulder, the slip or wash beingapplied mostly to the interiorandupto the can nation 
on the exterior, or vessels with oui-uirned rolled or beaded rims; or those with narrow flaring rims 
without neck and sharply bulging out tor the body; and .smaller size vessels in coarse thin red ware 
with internally and externally rounded neck. 

There was one example of a pan of hand made conical spout which seemingly had beert 
attached to a round-bodied water vessel of coarse red ware. The marks of luting were evident on it. 
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OccasionaJ resori to multiple incised lines ori the shoulder was disclosed in some sherds, also of 


coarse red ware. 

Two examples of incised, decorative types were found, both of them on coarse red ware, one 
of which seemingly was a button-based flaring bodied bowl, near the bottom of which zoned 
triangular incision with a sharp instrument had been found and in the case of another, a crude 
representation, possibly of a boat, with a long pole stretched outside it The boat was outlined in 
concentric stroke pattern, on the interior of the vessel. A third example of partly punched and partly 
incised deep bowl of thick red ware carried the mouf of a cobra-hood whose face on either part of 
a central rib had been pricked in stippled filling. 

The Black and red ware occurrence in the stratum also had diminished to a few specimens, of 
mildly concave deep bowls with featureless rim. 

Of the rest, comprising red wares, the types were of heavily rolled and externally dipping rim 
and storage vessel; deep bowls of thick red ware internally thickened and externally Hanged or 
thickened into a clubbed rim, with a steep body profile; mildly corrugated vessels with evened and 
rolled, undercut and internally ledged rim; everted sharpened and flaring round bodied vessels; a 
heavy internally rolled Haring shallow dish.;and a series of shallow dishes of mildly incurved or 
flattened thick and corrugated rim and shallow body, with one example of narrow vertically rising 
rim and shallow tapering body; tw-o deep bowl types, one of clubbed rim internally thickened and 
another of everted and externally ridge-nccked type of thin ware, and a set of characteristic internally 
folded and rising featureless rim vessels, prominently flanged outside, which form a typical early 
historic type in many parts of upper India also, and serving as dish-cum-lids. One example of a rather 
unusual externally chamferred undercut and sharpened drooping rim with corrugated vessel body 
seems to remind one of the family of the typical Ahichchhatra lOA variety ol the late stages of the 
N,BP, ware in upper India, and is of coarse ware. Its chronological position m this assemblage is 


not too wide off the mark. 

3. PAt-LAVANESVARAM.— It IS interesting to note that while its site of Pallavanesvaram in its 
essential characteristics had been mostly inter locked with the upper level finds of Kilayur and 
Vanagiri excavated sites, both SUappadikaram and fmore so), its sequel, Manimekhaiai refer to the 
Buddhist centres here. The fact that Buddhadaita is recorded as having stayed in a Vihara here and 
wrote his Prakrit work the Ahhidbammavatara. is significant in this context. Buddhadaita is ^en 
as pertaining to the fifth century A.D. Since there are two phases in this Buddhist complex site of 
Pallavanesvaram. as excavated, and since the Vihara of the earlier stage had been superseded by the 
Buddhist Brick temple of the sixth-seventh century A.D, and Buddhadaita's stay in a Vihara could 
not have referred to this latter Buddhist tempk . we are led to consider, firstly, that the tradition of 
his stay in a Vihara at Kavcripaitinam was basically sound and acceptable as. otherwise, if it was the 
second stage temple, by that lime, the marine incursion had taken place and would have been clearly 
mentioned by him in his records. On the other hand, ManmeUuilai positively refers to the curse of 
goddess Manimekhalai that this grand city should be encroached by the sea. We have no doubt also 
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that since SUappadikaram Manimekfiaiai arc post-fifth century A.D, the lefercnce in ihe 
latter to the sea-incuts ion, is in order and had seemingly become a reference futudsdcally to a/a/t 
accompU by that time. On the other hand, since upto the early fifth century, the Buddha Vihara site 
of Pallavanisvaram had flourished from its inception perhaps from the opening of the fourth centuty 
A.D, and was not extant at least from some part of the fifth century A.D, the second stage Buddhist 
brick temple having been of the pan sixth and seventh century A.D. — it is conespondingly to be 
taken as reinforcing the excavated stratigraphic data and would place the Buddhadatta traditional 
presence in the very beginning of the fifth century A.D. It would also be supported by the 
circumstantial literary fact that he wrote his work in Prakrit, since in Tamil Nadu itself Prakrit usage 
for Buddhism would have been restricted to the first four centres of the Christian era and from the 
fifth century records, Sanskrit and Tamil of a standardized pattern on Tolkappiam grammar would 
have been widely cuirent. 

The excavations here, thus, are of great significance for the reconstruction of the history of 
early Tamil literature as well and may indicate the suind taken by cenain Tamil scholars on the date 
of Tolkappiam and allied issues. 

The excavations cenainly revealed also, on the other hand, the right context in its phase II of 
the Buddhist brick temple for the accepted provenance for the gilded Maitrcya bronze (now in 
Madras Govt. Museum) as it could very well have formed a pan of this elaborately laid out Buddhi.si 
temple only, by its own stylistic date, comparable with several other known brahmanical bronzes of 
like date. 

The early level (Layer 5) of compact clay of the site upon which the monastic wing was built 
for the first time, introduced a familiar diagnostic type of the early historic period in India and in the 
Buddhist sites of Deccan or upper southern India, namely, the 'Sprinkler’ type in red polished ware 
and a specimen of - the associated body of the sprinkler jar with upward rising nozzle spout. The 
spinkler variety is of medium quality fabric, of thick section carrying a well smoothed outer surface 
to which a dull reddish slip has been ever applied and burnished. Over the globular body, it cairies 
a tall stem-like neck, tending to be concave and flaring toward.^ the top and having a centrally 
knobbed and externally corrugated and flanged rim. The central knob is perforated right through, 
widening as it goes downwards to meet the shoulder. The other type of the same fabric represented 
a nozzle spout, also carrying a fine reddish slip, and internally the base pan of the nozzle or spout 
is provided with three carefully perforated holes to allow the contents to be poured gradually 
(filtering any solid particles) through the perforarions. Incidentally, the zone just above the nozzle 
Stem is damaged but it would seem that it might have had some applique ornamental motif, human, 
animal, or bird, as h someiimcN seen with such vessels. Counterpans of these two are available from 
Ma.sk| Chandravalli, Kondapur, Amaravati.eic, belonging to sccond-t hirdcemury A.D. stages there. 

In iLs plain pottery traditions, the next layer (layer 4) continued the red ware usages, also seen 
at Kilayur, Vanagiri, Manigramam, cic. Prefeired shapes were jars with externally thickened and 
rounded heavy rims or flaring out-turned rims;, and large water vessels with a straight thick 
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featurcJess rim, internally flanged at the neck and externally prominently grooved and ridged, with 
a projecting collar with oblique incised slashes on it. Bowls show heavy incurved and internally 
thickened and outwardly slopy rim, or sharply intumed featureless rim. 

The next layer (layer 3) carries forward the whole known repenory of pottery shapes 
comprising, deep bowls, with rolled thickened or externally flaring rims, round water vessels with 
out'turned grooved-collared rims, or bud-shaped or heavily beaded rims of either reddish brown or 
chocolate-slipped varieties, caiinaied dishes and shallow lid types, besides spout varieties. 

One type which particularly might merit mention would be (a) big jar with iniemally 
smoothened vertical face and heavy vertical ex tern ally wedged rim with expanding body in the rather 
unusual variety of white pottery of the Kaolin ware family, which has been iniemally deeply grooved 
rounded and had everted rim, narrow neck and expanding body; (b) sherd of a grey ware seemingly 
a Ud type with flat bottom base externally corrugated and flaring body and an acutely chamfered 
external rim, and having a fine buff coloured slip; (c^ some meagre examples of red ware fragment 
carrying brush lines of red pigment, without the total design being available. Of such decorated 
variety pertained another sherd, externally ridged and grooved on the shoulder, w ithm which pellets 
were fixed seemingly at intervals. One other decorated sherd also had deeply ridged shoulder with 
deep oblique incised slashes below and vertical incisions above, in the latter groove of which fixing 
of earlier pellets of applique pattern had been adopted; another variety executed on the deeply 
undercut and grooved underside and acutely quadrantal collared rim of a thick deep jar variety, 
comprised embossed applique paitem and oblique incisions at regular intervals. 

An interesting fragment of a spout seems to indicate that it is a panof the family of the burnished 
red ware sprinkler, though meagrely preserved. 

Among the lid types, the inwardly folded, and raised rim'type with shallow saggar base and the 
deeply flanged and prominently raised rim type with shallow base should be seen also as continuing 
this earlier tradition. Small sized carinated bowls of a coarse to medium fabric, with a wash only on 
it. and of incurved internally thickened and grooved and extern ally collared rim with ridged neck and 
sharp carinaiion also seen. There were also types showing prominently pulled out and clubbed rim 
with smoothened longitudinal top surface, and lids of accurately flaring and rounded rims with 
internal grooves and very shallow body. 

Decor mm Fouery 

A class of large sized storage jar, seven in number, in red ware of medium fabric with thick top 
grooved and externally clubbed and internally also grooved rim and neck parts deserve to be specially 
mentioned in this category, by its providing a variety of applique folk ornamentation of seemingly 
cubic value, showing rows of stylised human figures with outstretched arms, lower part of the body, 
however, missing in most cases, but seemingly with outstretched legs as well as seen by the 
trapezoidal expansion of the bixly. It seems to represent both sexes and has pierced eyes, prominent 
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ear ring of the ’patra kundata' type and often cairymg a pannier-shaped head-gear. They are usually 
placed with their heads close to the rim part of the jars. As could be gathered from a few cases, they 
also seem to be accompanied by some animal forms, also tn applique technique, near the outstretched 
legs. The legs carried anklets. One instance in a slightly smaller sized vessel of this category carried 
the applique motif of a hooded cobra. This type has also been met with, a seen above, in other sites 
like Vanagiri of a slightly earlier period. The animal is seemingly a bull whose horns - are 
prominently available together with the hump in one case. They also have been given pierced eyes 
and incised eyelids. 

There seems to be evidence of a sudden change in the activity of this site in this layer, and 
pottery shapes are unusually in great number. It is noted from the stratigraphy of the site that the 
monastic cells occurring on the northern parts of this site (which is a slightly low-lying zone) had 
ceased to function after Layer 3 which together with Layers 4 and 5 were contemporary to the Vi^tara 
complex. Indeed Layer 2 had produced much pottery due to the accumulated debris, caused by the 
cessation of normal activity and unmethodical use and disposal of pottery and presents an undulating 
surface level within the monastery part tind had brought some pottery from the slightly higher 
adjacent pan, outside the monastic precincts. This has naiurally included in the pottery all the 
accumulated sherds {particularly in the Sector the monastic cell which limited the Vihara complex 
proper, OlS per the layout of the trenches. 

South of this line, in the course of time, with an interval probably of some decades, a second 
stage of monastic life had begun, with the constmetion of a major brick temple of square 
{Pancharathai plan with considerable complexities of construction, as described elsewhere in this 
Report. It is seen therefore ihat not only is a sudden richness of types (with a broad continuity of some 
tradiijon) but also a lack of coherent activity in the monastic wing area during this perkK), until the 
stage of the completion of the Buddhist temple which is built on this layer, with its foundation cut 
into the earlier layers. The monasiic activity thus was seemingly stopped in the dose of the founh- 
tifih century A,D. phase which is the life time of this first stage, until sometime in the sixth century 
A.D, The second stage of the Buddhist brick temple (in different size of brick and life style) came 
up towards the southern pan of the site. Thus while much of the pottery in this layercould be mixed 
assemblage, it nevertheless shows a continuity of tradition and brings a significant change, 
seemingly riiually also for Buddhism at this site, as di fferem from the tViT\y Makayana stage that the 
Vihara life of the monastery would have revealed. 

Literary references uphold the advent of special evangels of Buddhism like Buddhadatta who 
(ssaid to have stayed in Kaveripattinamanabad written to Prakrit work there, in the ftfib century A. D, 
should not have obviously been related to the second stage of the Buddhist complex excavated here, 
and this was followed by the expansion of the activity towards Nagapattinam. The famous MaitreyJ 
gilded bronze (now in Madras Govt. Museum) was found in this Kavcriptiitinam locality. 

or the pottery which had got mixed in this layer, out of context, should be included even some 
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celadon ware in the finds. One sherd among these was belonging to the thin vitrified black fabric 
attributed to be of Chinese origin also, seen elsewhere at Hampi etc. However, there are two sherds 
which were of thin sectioned grey ware burnt at higher temperatures than ordinary wares, with a green 
'reserved’ slipped thick bands on its outerside, and another which represents a ‘stone ware’ of the 
early mediaeval period. It is likely therefore that these three fabrics should have been inducted into 
this debris layer, due to sub-aerial erosional activities taking place later in the site, when Chinese 
contacts had become habitual in this region, under the Imperial Cholas. 

Among vessels of special interest which otherwise continue to reflect the shapes, designs and 
texture of the lower Monastic levels can be mentioned a handled cup (or incense burner?) of coarse 
purplish red ware with washed exterior and matt interior. It seems to have been provided W'ith a dark 
band on parts of the outer body. 

The bulk of the pottery of this dejMJsit, Layer! contains the fabric design and shapes seen here 
and in other sites like Manigramam and present no major changes, which represent parts of the 
balustrades of entrances and representation of projecting elephant heads as ornamentation of 
structures of brick will merit mention and seem to suggest that these could indeed have been in use 
in the adjacent temple site. 

The plain wares comprise deep jars with acutely incurved upper body and rim. with 
ornamentation of loops made by finger nails, besides incised slashed further below” lid-cum-dishes 
of flanged, externally grooved and corded or multiple grooved, with raised inner rim: vessels with 
out turned and outwardly drooping collared type with bands of vertical slashes on the shoulders; or 
deep bowls with tapering body and externally thickened rim. of coarse ware with flat bottom, or jar 
with a well widened and flattened rim externally undercut and a concave body; besides one unusual 
example in coarse red ware treated with a fine pinkish red slip and decorated by a zone of apex- 
bottomed triangles within which sla,sh marks similar to the imitation rouletted ware seen elsewhere 
at Vanagiri etc., are displayed. This last shows that the fancy for ‘rouletted’ pattern had seemingly 
lingered for atleasi two centuries and more after its primary occurrence. 

The pattern associated with the temple sitew'hich had, the virgin character of the soil at the time 
ofits first construction, is revealed only in its con temporary phase of life, which overlaps as suggested 
elsewhere, with the culture debris of the earlier monastic site. For the same reason its lower levels 
arc devoid of pottery and Layer 2 of the temple site had yielded contemporary materials of a 
distinctive kind. Of these the pottery, by and large is acontinuationof the thick red ware and the thick 
grey ware tradition, often provided with a glossy slip or black bands and of shapes ranging from deep 
jars with concave body and rounded rims externally thickened; round vessels with out-turned and 
flaring rim; bowls possibly carinated with straight neck and edge; and flaring bud shaped rim; bowls 
with exterior corrugations and smoothened and thickened broad rim. 

Aside of these, a category of potiery-cum-antiquity type is represented by lamps of several 
distinctive varieties, hoih of the plain incurved rim type with pinched lips and of well-mouthed but 
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often handmade lamps with prominent beaded rimmed channel lip, decorated sometimes with 
pierced bands on the edges, or pierced pellets on the channel side, with a sofftcieni ridged space 
around for holdingor handling and central depression for containing oil. These are both of the slipped 
and unslipped red ware and grey. It is obvious that these could have been employed in large numbers 
in the Buddhist temple and monastic complex, where they would have been placed in niches of the 
interior pans. Twelve examples of these are illustrated under terracotta antiquities. They do not, 
however, have any comparability with Indian examples of Roman lamp types of the firsi^second 
century A.D, which are distinctive, as the Kaveripattinam examples are of the fourth-ftfth century 
A.D. 

Also found were heavy knobbed lids with a central button knob and a grooved thick collar, 
tapering to a rim which is damaged and should have been used for covering water vessels etc. 

Layer 1 which is a common denominator of the top debris of the entire monastic site of 
Pallavanesvaram has also yielded the remnants of pottery shapes of red ware essentially, profuse tiles 
(sec Appendix VI) and examples of stucco plaster over brick work, as also fragmentary stucco 
figures. 

Of the latter one fragment seems to be of a shoulder portion, on the upper arms of which the 
traditional metal clasp ivangii with upturned and downtumed terminals seen. This also has patches 
of green and red paints left on it Mention may also be made of fragments of brick which have been 
used as burnishers, by the well worked underside and handy size. 

4. MANiGRAStAM (pi- XIX B)—- Manignimam was briefly excavated, as ii was the westernmost 
side, to find its links with the pon-site. It revealed essentially three layers including the top humus. 
They are now respectively called layers 3. 2 and 1 (including the humus). 

This site (Layer 3), while reflecting the general range of pottery types seen at Kilayur and 
Vanagiri, seemed to show some distinctive varieties both in red ware and in all-black ware which was 
present in this site much more conspicuously than in any other site of Kaveripattinam, 

ATnedium sized deep well rounded bowl type of the all-black ware, with evenly flattened and 
intemully sharpened and grooved externally double grooved rim found here was not seen in any of 
the other sites, 

‘Rouleited’ ware designs executed on black and red ware were, again presented mainly at this 

site. 

Of the red ware types, apart from deep jars of heavy collared, thickened flaring and out turned 
rim types, already noted elsewhere also, thinner wares with internally grooved rounded rim, 
vertically set neck and deep body were also seen. Of such deep-bodied rounded vessels, one of the 
gourd shape \^th well-evened and prominently headed and sharpened rim may be mentioned, 

OF vessels with flat base, with pulled out of ridged flat base, mention should be made of one 
where the base had been removed from the wheel by a wire, leaving concentric spiral corrugation on 
it, suggesting developed techniques of throwing on the wheel. Bowls were, again, variegated into 
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many rim forms and one of them on a coai^ variety of Black ware had knobbed decorations on the 
outer rim. 

Lids were of the usual pattern, of flanged or ridged and flaring or thickened featureless forms, 
as seen in other coeval sites here. 

Manigiamam did not show any layer which could be considered as contemporary with the 
Pallavanesvaram Buddhist complex (founh century A,D. — seventh century A.D,) nor any 
mediaeval layers, in the trenches dug. it is thus likely that while the antiquity of Maitigramant was 
clearly comparable with Kilayur and Vanagiri, by the fourth century A.D, and after, the habitation 
had perhaps shifted to another locality in the village. Slighdy later inscriptions mention Manigramam 
as a prominent merchant guild centre. ITie surface fmdsof a punch-marked coin here, a unique square 
copper coin with tiger emblem (of the early Cholas) would surely fit into the early phase depicted 
by the excavated pottery and antiquities, A number of coins belonging to the mediaeval times of the 
time of Raja Raja 1 and his son Rajendra I from here in the topmost level also need not occasion any 
surprise, as this period saw uniform use of the regional coins and other antiquities throughout the core 
area of the realm which Thanjavur district represented* On the other hand, the excavated trenches 
clearly suggest how Manigramam formed an integral part of the ancient Kaveripattinam. It might 
have been part of the hinterland Paitimppakkam sector of the port town, while both Kilayiir and 
Vanagiri formed an integral pan of Manmirpakkam sector, and described in 5j7/i/7£iJj^ram. 

Pottery from this layer (Layer 2) continued. V irtually most of the types of red ware of the earlier 
layer and of notable mention among the special fabrics should be one of a ‘Rouletted’ ware dish, 
devoid of slip, showing the wedged and imeroaUy chamferred rim characteristic of the chief type of 
this ware; and a fine all-Black ware thin fabric or perhaps of the classic ‘Roulciicd* flat dish type with 
a shiny slip on both the exterior and interior. 

Decorations by way of incised dots on the shoulders of carinated vessels had been noticed. 
Some of the types have a corrugated inner body. One such of a pinkish red slip has a prominently 
flaring, flanged rim, externally chamferred and undercut and a horizontal shoulder amidst grooves 
and ridges carrying incised dots. 

In Layer I, Black and red ware, all-Black ware red ware deep jars, rounded vessels, carinated 
dishes lid types had all showed continuance. 

In the all-Black ware, one specimen w as a deep bow'l (a development of the type mentioned 
earlier in the lower layer 3) with horizontally flattened and externally projecting rim, 

A red ware jar type with sharply incurved rim and narrow mouth; a knobbed lid of a conical 
button knob lypc with a flaring body, the knob being hollow may also be mendoned. 

Specimens of decoration of vessels of thick red ware comprising iriangles on the lower part of 
the shoulder filled with detached incised chattered strokes, simulating the ’rouletied* prickings, 
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besides incised slashes on the upper shoulder would deserve mentlon- 

Chinese Celadon and other thin vitrified ware 

Celadon wares had been eonveitient nrailc where found in the coastal sites of a Chinese 
association in trade with India, as with other pans of the Indian ocean pool. They appear around the 
ninth-tenth century A.D. and go on upto the twelfth century. They are not found in south India in 
the eighteenth century A.D, Other vitiified waiesof thin shiny black texture are seen to continue from 
the twelfth century A.D, almost upto the sixteenth century, as seen from some of the ViJ ay an agar sites 
like Hampi. At Kaveripaitinam, celadon examples had been quite a few in the excavations though 
in a fragmentary condition (pi. XXIII; fig. 12). They comprise plain types of both green and creamy 
shades but also the ‘embossed* decorative design types, in whaiarc called 'Marco Polo' type as well 
These together with the vitrified wares, as found in Vellayan Iruppu-lJ site in stratified condition, are 
described below. Of course, from the surface, they were found from many other localities as well. 

1. VIP 342 layer 4. Thick fragment of a stone-ware converted into a hopscoch game piece of 
circular shape (silver grey). 

2. 369 layer 3.Celadon ware bowl with flat internally pulled and externally beaded rim and steep 
profile (white). 

3. 327 layer 3.Celadon piece with flaring feamre-less rim of a basin with embossed floral petal 
design (Marco Polo type) bone white, 

4. 39S layer 3.Light biscuit porcelain ware shallow but with flat base and beaded rim. 

5. 356 layer 2.(Ze1adon fragment of lower body curving to a basin (bone white). 

6. 317 layer 2. Porcelain bowl with incurved blunt rim with a groove mark on the waist (tight 
biscuit). 

7. VIP 363 layer 2. Deep bowl with a widening featureless rim and with multiple slash design 
on the sides (ivory). 

8. 32 layer 1. Oladon fragment probably of a broken rim of a deep bowl with internally 
thickened and sharpened rim (pearl grey). 

9. 298 layer LCeladon rim piece of shallow basin with flat and blunt arrow head shaped thick 
rim and flaring sides (pearl grey). 

10. 21 layer 1. Celadon fragment of the thick body of a bowl (silver grey). 

11. 365 layer 2. Rim fragment of a celadon basin with flaring featureless thickened rim (ivory and 
silver grey with brown). 

12. VIP 305 layer 2. Rim fragment of a celadon piece, (light biscuit). 

13. 25 layer 2. Thick celadon base fragment of a button-based bowl (silver grey). 
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14. 192 layer 1. Flaring basin fragtnent of celadon with everted internally thickened nm and body 
(silver grey), 

15. VIP 140 layer 1. Celadon body fragment with decorative ridge on the inner surface (white 
with blue line on inner side). 

16. 21 layer 1. porcelain bowl with everted pointed rim and internally thickened steep body 
(Portland stone). 

17. VIP 135 layer 1. Thin vitrious ware with rows of decora live ridges and design in the inside of 
a medium sized basin (crcamli. 

18. VIP 266 layer 1. Vitrious fragment of smooth circular body-curve of a small round flask 
(cream), 

19. VIP 61 layer I. Vitnou.s ware fragment with tripleembossed multi-curved designs on the body 
(bone white). 

5. Vella YAM Iruppu IT— In many respects, the Vellayan Iruppu-H had proved to be the firm 
historical and chronological transition from the early Historic Stage (upto sixth-seventh century 
A.D.) of Pal la vanes varam, with the pre-ioediaeval beginning from the end of the eight century A.D. 
Indeed the fact that the lowest layers of this site even contained some black and red ware (apart from 
those on the surface) and alT black ware fragments, not in their in .ri/u contexts but seemingly brought 
by the shifts of dark brown compact clay as a result of the incursion of the sea. perhaps ascribable 
to the late six century to early seventh century A.D. would show that the pre-mcdiaevel period was 
after a short hiatus in civic habitation, especially in the more easterly locations of the port town of 
the underlying the early historic. It confirms also that there was no cultural break but continuity 
although the bulk of the pie-mediaeval pottery from c, 800-1200 A.D, had been of a different ilk in 
shape and fabric and was also characterised by its own exotic features, like the ‘green* gla r ed ware 
(pi. XXn A), the Celadon ware, the thin black vitrified ware (in the middle levels of this site around 
the eleventh century and after). 

Pottery from the lowest layer {layer 5) ischaiactcrised by both hand-made thick storage vessels 
as well as medium sized ring stand like vessels (pi, XXII B). The more carefully potted among the 
wheel-made ones are of the red ware, both of thinner and thicker section and comprising deep basins 
with cither knife edge rim. ridged at the top or highly incurved rims with flattish grooved and beaded 
top or similar ones with slightly lesser incurving but having grooved and prominently beaded rim, 
thin oui-tumed Hanged and chamfered or externally undercut types; carinated shallow dLshes with 
either a slopy shoulder or a straight shoulder above the carination; round bottomed vessels which 
occasionally have streaks of red slip as ornamentation over the self-slipped surface; flaring shallow- 
lids el (her with a grooved and collared rim or with featureless thick rims and occasionally with a ridge 
on the interior middle forming a central bowJ-like itepression at the bottom; decorations comprised 
multiple grooves or rubbings with or without a zone of vertical incursions below, generally on the 
shoulder of the pots. These traditions seem to have continued throughout the subsequent layers of 
this site also. 
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Outstanding Celadon ware was not mei with in this layer. Mention should however be made 
of a hand-made vessel, stand-like, which unlike the usual ring stand forms, has what appears to be 
a hour-glass shape, broadly speaking, the upper half flaring wider in comparison with the lower and 
showing marks of wear and tear in the upper part of the interior, while the rest of the interior showed 
evidence of a thin slipped surface. Partly potted medium sized deep bowls wit an internally flanged 
and undercut rim may also be mentioned. 

Pottery from next layer 4 shows a sudden and welcome spun of quality and variety and 
quantitative profusion, Well made slip of both the haematitic and red ochreous varieties were 
becoming common. Tbe vessels of better and thinner section start showing a variety of design 
rcpenoiy comprising incisions, grooves, impressed patterns, geometric multi-grooved ‘W* shaped 
bands on the upper shoulder, apart from carefully grooved or incised and concentric ribbed types of 
rims showing some sophistication of production. Along side, even plain pottery becotnes more and 
more of irregular designs made of streaks of the slip material on the self-slipped body, both in grey 
ware and red ware types; lid-cum-dishes with a central depression, apart from lamp types were also 
seen. Bellied jars show varieties of both beaded and undercut or thinly collared or obliquely 
chamferred varieties. Even the unslipped ted wares among the carinated types show considerable 
diversification of forms and in the nature of flaring rim. Some vessels also show narrow flat bottoms, 
almost like a button base. The flaring vessel-stand type noticed in the earlier layer continued. Some 
of the deep jars showed highly drooping and sharpened rims, prominently chamfered outside. 
Vessels showed slip designs on the interior as well as in the form of horizontal and vertical bands. 

Nozzles of applique types, besides knobs of a simple high button type as well as heavier knobs 
with grooved waist and curved ihicknened top were also noticed. 

Red wares continued to predominate over the grey ware types. Fragments of a ‘stone ware 
type whose outer glazed surface slip had gone, and of the ‘green-glazed types marked the existence 
of the exotic type. The latter is a type fossil of the Indonesian archipelago in the ninth century A.D. 
and has been noticed at Kaveripatlinam and in India for the first time. 

Continuing the tempo of the carliW layer, the variety, size, fabric and quality of the red ware 
type increased enormously in the next layer 3. Meanwhile, vessels were another category which 
increased in number showing the range of utilisation. These included Haring, flanged, carinated 
shallow dishes, highnecked and drooping rimmed and blunt shoulder types. A prominent senes of 
thick wares show the type with a hollow stem carrying multiple corrugated ridges on its extetior as 
well as the top and having funnel like central cavity and seemingly representing a stemmed stand 
type for supporting vessels. These were only slipped externally and had more than one stze. 

Slips on pottery in this layer ranged from ochreous to red haemaiiilc and chocolate colour. 
Design repenory continued to be varied and by now several impressed designs of oblique, pnek^ 
row of slasheji. circlets and nail incisions and bands of vertical incised patiems separated by 
horizontal grooves, apart from corded paltcm seen immediately below the rim, on the shoulder of 
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deep jars, had been observed. Nozzle varieties also were many with the terminals decorated with 
beaded grooves, incised lozenge, other devices and with the stnoothened and well perforated 
functional pans. They were also of differing sizes. 

Conversion of fragments of pottery into discs and square blocks, possibly for games like 
hopscotch etc., was also noticed. The occurrence of Celadon w'are was observed. The light brown 
and the green variety in these, in addition to porcelain of thin section and shining creamy exterior with 
multiple grooves and sharp ridges were the design elements. Two fragments variously from layer 
3 as well as layer 4 reflect the continuing occurrence of Kaolin ware seemingly the exotic introduction 
from Chinese sources in the period within the eleventh century A.D. One of them was a narrow neck 
of a flask with concave exteriors moothened almost into a fine surface originally and not seen in this 
trentment for the interior and which was stained around its inner neck with commodity, it would have 
contained, perhaps, medicinal or any unguent or liquid. 

The other piece was the Uipcring nozzle of a narrow mouthed flask, not unlike that of the above 
or even bigger in size and had the same stone ware on kaolin thirtningout towards the tip into an even 
sized passage. Both these pieces were seemingly raised to temperatures higher than that of the 
ordinary pottery in a controlled kiln and w'erc seemingly exodc. There were other fragments from 
this site in different strata of this thin sectioned kaolin ware. 

Pottery from the lasisignificant layer 2 disclosed, in addition to thecontinuanceof rich red ware 
tradition vessels and use of nozzles, the existence of a somewhat re fined pottery tradition in red ware 
with a firm cream coloured slip as revealed in a shallow lid vai iety with a carefully prepared ridge 
and flanged rim. Both the interior and exterior were treated with slip. Of the consistently seen 
examples in ordinary red ware, flaring shallow lid-cura-dish, with a central ridged receptacle, with 
varying rim forms: deep jars of thick fabric with bud-shaped rim externally grooved and nail-lifted 
incisions; globular water vessels with top grooved and headed rim and multiple incised lines; 
carinateddeep bowl varieties internally ledged and externally collared; plain incurved and thickened 
rim lids or out turned forms. Specimens of lug grips for shallow basin, as well as loop handles, both 
of grey ware, flat-bottomed bowls occasionally with a circular button like ridge at the inner bottom 
and with creamy slip on the interior, and thick hand-made storage jars, continued to prevail. The 
profuse occurrence of nozzle types seemingly suggest their ritual use, both under Buddhism and 
Hinduism. 

This top level 1 below humus showed a dominance of deep-bodied and elliptical storage jars 
of thick to medium section variously of intumed or thickened rim and external collar, and the 
continuance of shallow dish varieties of grey and red wares. Carinated pots showed a dominance of 
shallow and out turned neck with fiat and externally sharpened rim or sliced or grooved kind. There 
were also a variety of medium sized deep bowls with everted and beaded rim with blunt and mild 
shoulders. Globular vessels, internally ledged rims of various kinds were also notable. Red wares 
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were in gteaterpropoition to grey wares. Socketed and ridged lid types with self-slip occurred. Some 
of these without the central socket appear to have been used as lamps also. Streaks of slip for 
decoration of the exterior were continuing. Diminutive vessels of grey ware with a variety of rims 
and lid varieties in these sizes were also noticed. 

The general trend showed that upto but excluding the top layer consistency of usage was 
maintained, with Vijayanagar and even Setupari coins picked up from the topmost level (almost as 
surface finds) leading one to presume that after the twelfth century, it was a period of decline of life 
here and the continuance, by shift of importance to other pans of this Chola territory in the Kaveri 
Valley, consequent upon political changes and shift of the Chola capital from Thanjavur to 
Gangaikondacholapuram in early mid-eleventh century A,D, by Rajendra Choia-1 and later to 
Madurai in. mid-late thirteenth century occupation of the area under the second Pandyan empire, 

6. Sambapati Amman temple site. — Sambapati Amman temple site is not far southwards from 
the Buddha Vihara site of Pallavanisvaram at Kaveripattinam and was taken up for excavation with 
limited objective of its underlying stnictural phases, if any, and the strata below the temple, above 
the virgin soil (pis. XV It and XVMI), 

Sambapati Amman has been referred to in Manimekhalai (the Tamil classic the sequel to 
Silappadikaram and taken to be of the post-San gam period), as the guardian deity of Kaveripattinam. 
The existing temple had indications mainly of the early mediaevel times, although claims have been 
made by scholars that this temple site referred to, as it was, in the work 'Manimeklmlar should have 
pertained to about the eighth-ninth century A.D, The work at this site did not, however, reveal any 
early historic phase for the temple construction or related to the existing temple which was not earlier 
than the early Chola times around the tenth century A.D. in which this temple should have been built 
as indicated by a foundational multi-coursed phase and the upper main temple built with moulded 
bricks. The latter is in consonance with the stone temple siructure of the coeval period of the eleventh- 
twelfth century A,D. 

Excavation at the site has thrown some interesting light on the method of construction of the 
brick temples of those times (fig. 39). An earthen platform was first raised to a height of one metre 
on the natural sandy soil, by ramming hand gravel and earth. Over this platform, a regular brick-bat 
platfonm, laid in three courses, was erected in the central pan. Above this brick-bat platform, the 
temple proper was constructed, its basal preparation comprising thirteen courses of well burnt brick- 
of which as many as eight courses formed the foundation of the temple, together with the three brick 
bat courses above the eanhen platform. Thus, five courses formed the adhmhana proper of the early 
temple. The temple structure, whenever it was calling for repairs, was built entirely with moulded 
bricks subsequently, many of the architectural pans revealing known elements of architectural style 
of the Cholas of the eleventh-twelfth century A.D. There is no earlier stratum, however, below the 
temple foundadons revealing the ring well which is clearly predating the first phase of the temple 
which iscorrclatable to the botiomoflayerSof the Vcllayan Iruppu-Il site as a whole, and placeablc 
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io the overlap of the pre-Raja Raja I phase of the early Cholas with the early historical stage, at this 
site. Thus, an early historic horizon for the Sanibapari Amman temple can be inferred, without any 
temple cstiges. 

A votive tank of burnt bricks, many broken terracotta horse effigies of diminutive sizes, 
perhaps, as offerings, were also found very close to the foundational brick platform of the early phase 
and these might relate to the consecration ceremonies performed at this temple, during the 
construction. 

Pottery on the whole is wheel turned, medium thick, well burnt and of unslipped red wares. 
Red ware bowl with slighUy out turned, beaded rim and grooved shoulder conspicuous by its 
presence, in profusion and in variety. Vase with excurved rim. externally collared, short neck, 
externally grooved in between neck and the oblique shoulder with its variants, are also available. 

These compare well with the pottery from Vdlayan Iruppu-II. The site is poor in habitational 
antiquities, by its very nature, but mention may be made of a long-barrel roughly cireuiar sectioned 
bead in chalcedony, flat barrel shaped bead in brown jasper, and shon*barrel circular bead in green 
jasper It wasapparently panof some private individuals having visited the place and having dropped 
there these beads by accident. All these pottery and antiquities are thus variously of the period 
approximately between tenth-twelfih century A.D, 

The ring well vestiges cut into the natural soil also, from the early historic level, might show 
that this site was perhaps located in the periphery of the town, as ring wells arc generally distributed 
along the periphery of habitation sites, throughout India, in the early historic sites, serving perhaps 

as garbage bins for the town. By this token, the temple site was also to be deemed as on the boundary 
of the port-town. 

The importance of Sambapati Amman temple (and this excavated site) stems from the fact of 
its close association with Kaveripattinam, on religious grounds, as narrated in Manimekhaiai epic 
- which was the sequel story to Silappadikarofn, whose original event (though not the text, as we have 
it now) should have taken place in the early historic limes, of Roman trade with this pon-iown and 
by the stratigraphy of the temple site, seems to support this early mediaeval temple as having 
followed lY\t Manimekhalai reference or being close to it in the mediaeval times and perhaps having 
had a more nxidcst temple in the early historic hints around second third-century A.D. somewhere 
close by. 

8Ij\CK and RFO WARF and black ware tYPFJ* (fig. 13) 

Kilayw 

1. A dish with mildly incurved, internally thickened body and blunt pointed rim. Layer 5. 

2. Dish with thicker, prominently incurved and internally sharpened rim. Layer 5. 

1 Dish with well incurved body and slightly internally straightened and blunt rim, ieading to a 
rounded base. Layer 5. ^ 
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A. Dish with boldly intumcd and blunted carinaied shoulder and internally blunt pointed rim. and 
a sloping body towards the rounded base. Layer 4. 

Vanagiri 

1. Dish with prominently internally thickened and ouicurvcd and sharpened rim, with a straight 
and tapering lower body. Layer 3. 

2. Dish with almost straight rim, smoothly curving body, internally heavier and very blunt evened 
rim. It has two internally picked converging lines for rim and lower pan. Layer 3. 

3. Dish with incurved and blunted rim and deepening rounded base. Layer 3. 

4. Bowl of incurved and deepening base and blunted rim. Layer 3, 

5. Incurved thin deep bowl with internally chamfered rim. Layer 2- 

6. Slightly shallow dish with incurved and internally thickened and sharpened rim. Layer 2. 

7. Incurved deep dish or bowl with boldly internally thickened and chamfeied like sharpening for 
the inner rim. Layer 2. 

8. Thin shallow dish of medium and sntall .size with incurved and flattened rim. Layer 2, 

9. Small shallow dish with sharply inturned and thickened rim. and sloping body. Layer 2. 

10. Dish with smoothly incurved and blunted rim and upper body, tapering to a shallow base. 
Layer L 

11. Dish with prominently inturned and internally narrowing and sharpened rim. Its exterior has 
some engraved designs. Layer 1. 

Veliayan Iruppu * // 

1. Rimless sherd, probably a bowl, out of context here, on top level. Internally chamfered and 
thickened bowl with grooved collar. Out of context here, on topmost level. 

2. Rimless sherd, probably a bowl, out of context here, on top level 

3. Black and red ware-a deep bo wl with top grooved internally straight on externally beaded rim 
blunt, curved, grooved and tapering body out of context. Layer 1. 

Manigrtmtam 

1. Dish with a prominently incurved and blunt rounded rim tapering to a slightly deep rounded 
base. Layer 3. 
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All BLACfc WARE 


Manigramam 

1 . Dish-cum^tid type with incurved sharpened rim and a thick prominendy sharpened flange and 
tapering thick base. Layer 2. 

2. Rounded deep bowl with hemispherica! body, almost straight outer rim, widely and smoothly 
flattened at the top. leading to a prominently incurved inner rim. Layer 2. 

3. Deep bowl with almost steep sides, straight rim internally thickened and flattened on the top. 
Layer 2. 

4. Shallow medium sized dish with a rounded tapering body rim incurved internally and bluntly 
chamfered and beaded externally, almost like a nail head. Seemingly patterned after the typical 
chamfering of a ‘Roulettcd* ware dish though slightly modified. Layer 2. 

Vellayan lruppu~II 

1. Small deep bowl with evened and internally thickened and widely flat top. A variant of type 
3 of Manigramam. above. Seemingly out of stratigraphic context here. Layer 1. 

2. Small ring like lid-cum-bowl with chickened body. Seemingly out of context here. Layer 1. 

3. Deep bowl with thick and flat topped rim, slightly thickened internally, A variant of type 3 
above. 


Grey Ware (fig. 14) 

Vaaagiri 

1. Deep bowl with reducing lower profile and an externally thickened and flat topped rim, 
internally excurved; seemingly following the black ware type 3, of Vanagiri above. 

2-3. Similarto the above and with an externally beaded incurved rimmed Hd-cum-dish, externally 
thickened and tapering undulating body. Layer 1 





IK 





F(o. 14 Grey ware: /-J, Vanagiri and },Vellayan Iruppu tl 
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Vellayan Iruppu 

1. iniemally straight aiKl shMIKaed and wtcmally thickaned and nurvad rim with a slaap. pathaps 
lying on the horizon of lowest occupation, out of context, and perhaps may belong to 
Pallavanisvaram Buddhist temple {2nd phase) nearby. 

It is a variant of a Black and red ware type. 

Rrd wares and other plain wares (fig. 15) 

Manigramim 

L A Ud-cum-dish variety with an internally thickened and everted and externally thick slopy, 
flanged rim. narrowing down to a shallow base. Layer 3. 

2. Neck of a pot with a flaring blunted and rounded rim on the inner neck and externally Ranged, 
collared and widening to a possible globular body. Layer 3. 

3. A dish-cum-shallow bowl with an internally chamfered and externally clubbed like a nail head 
rim. with slightly widening neck and externally weakly ledged and thickened shoulder leading 

\o flattish base. Layer 2. 



Fio. 15 Rfd ware: h3. Manigranum and 4-7,Kitayur 
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Kilayur 

4. A variant of the above with a [hick clubbed dm, somewhat straightiah neck with weak rib and 
a series of weak grooves, a sharp flange of carination and thick flatiish base. Layer 2. 

5. A wide-mouthed vessel with deep outwardly tapering body, a horizontally thickened and 
pulled out beaded rim, and a mild internally curved section. Layer 2. 

6. A bowl with a curved everted and heavily clubbed pointed rim and tapering sides, with internal 
and external grooves on the neck, below the rim. Layer L 

7. Water vessel with a flaring externally vertically chamfered rim sharply widening at the neck 
into a globular body. Layer L 

Vartagiri (fig. 16, I-1 la) 

L A jar type of wide mouth and smoothly incurved and internally pulled out and thickened run. 
Layer 2. 

2. A wide mouthed jar with incurved and horizontally flat topped and internally beaded rim. 
Layer 2, 

5. A vase with a flared evened and pointed rim and a smoothly tapering thickened body and 
probably a flattish base. Layer 2: 

4. A large sized vase with an intumed and prominently internally clubbed rim with sharp taper 
from the rim of thick fabric. Layer 1, 

5. A deepish wide mouthed vase with a well evened and externally rounded drooping rim, an 
internally carinated narrow neck and a steep body. Layer L 

6. An interesting vase with a top grooved and thickened rim slightly evened and with a widely 
tapering body. On the exterior from the rim downwards an applique decoration of a cobra 
inaga) had been very realistically fixed with stippling for the inner hood and projecting mouth. 
Layer 1. 

7. A vase with a straight thin featureless rim, sharp carination leading to a tapenng base. 
Layer L 

8. A carinated bowl with a flaring and externally curved blunt rim: sharp carinarion at the neck 
as well as below Us widening shoulder, leading to a rounded base. Layer I, 

9. A storage vessel with an evened, thickened and externally beaded rim and widening body. 
Layer 1, 

10. A small vessel of everted featureless rim, narrow neck and widening thin sectioned body. 
Layer 1. 

11. A lid-cimi'dish type with an everted rim, a boldly carinated projecting and recurved shoulder 
and a concave tapering flatiish base. Layer L 
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11A d,ick shoulder piece wl.h ,wo lines of shurp shon slashes in ioeEular parallel ror^tiou. 

Manigramam {ii^^ 16- 1^-22) 

12 Dish wilh vertically pointed, eaiemally drooping and undercut riot and tarring rounded body. 
It follovrs the tradition of the 'Roulelted' ware and other early htsiocic dtsh types. Layer . 

13 A shallow dish-cum-lid with a slighUy iniumed. eatemally slopy and thickened nm narrow, 
grooved neck and sharply corinated and tapenng flatttsh base. Uyer 2. 

14 Dish<utn-lld with a widely flaiing and internally thickened and csKinally clubbed "mj'' 

a^omLntledBeonitsinnerbodyandofaroundcdshallowbase.Tb.sfor.nsapopularvar.an. 

of the early historiclid types. Layer 2. _ 

15 A gourd type of deep bowl with an evened and eatemally ehamfeted and sharpened nm, beaded 
nik under the rim and steep sides curving to a rounded base, it has multiple grooves itsuppe 


neck on the exterior. Layer L . n 

16. A storage vessel of thin ware with a flaring featureless rim well ciiived narrow and imemally 

grooved neck and widening body profile. Layer 2. 
n. A narrow mouthed water vessel with well evened and flaring rim. ealcmally diooping, with 
sharp rim top. well curv cd neck and widenmg body, of thin section. Layer 1 . 

Ig. A water vessel with thick horizontally flaring and clubbed rim and widely expanding body. 


19. A jar with narrnwiag and internally pulled oui rim with flailishiop. and widening body proflle. 

Layer L . -i ■ 

no A knobbed ltd piece showing bud-shaped solid knob with aring, shallow neck and widening 

body. ThisispanorthetypesgoinginlotedpolishedwaresUkesprinklcrsetc.oftbisknob 

type. Layer 1. 

71 A spout or nozzle piece of a storage vessel with a drooping shoulder lop grooved neck and 
slightly widening thick beaded lower stage narrowing to the point of its luting with the mam 

vessel. Layer 1. 

22 A deconited thick sherd of red ware with two zones of decorations by incised design 
comprising slashes within a border above the shoulder groove; a multi-pet ailed lip in the low 

zone. Layer 1. 

Palltlvdnesvtircifn (pis. XXLXXll; figs. IT-IS) 

I A typical *Kushan sprinkler’ variety with a well formed shoulder for the globular body, a high 
’ neck flaring out intoan inner central channel depression within which the nozzle rises in conical 
shape containing the very- narrow channel opening. A diagnostic index of the early historic 
period and for the impact of upper Indian traditions coming here from the Saiavahana sites of 

the Deccan, I^rom layer 5. 
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2. A frEgnten( of the shoulder at which the strap handle of the variant Kushan sprinkler t 3 fpe is 
luted. From layer 4. 

3. Terracotta nozzle fragmeni with a short spout projection with two perforations within it and 
some applique decoration around. Fine red ware of the same class as above. From layer 4, 

4. A characteristic lower end of a spouted jar with an oval triple-perforated and prominently 
ridged encasing where it would have been luted to the spout and a bulging slopy lower profile. 
Pan of a sprinkler variety. From layer 3. 

5. A large jar of red ware with a boldly intumed rim, heavily thickened inside and rounded on the 
exterior. It has a widening body. From layer 4. 

6. A jar of red ware with steep vertical body and sharply intumed and iniemally thickened and 
curved pointed rim. It has grooves on the exterior and cm the interior below the rim. Layer4. 

7. A carinaied red ware with flaring out-turned and internally sharp necked rim of externally 
beaded and undercut from and widening body. From byer 4, 

g, A carinated and externally flanged shaUow bowl of medium to largish size with blunt flattened 
rim externally grtxjved and beaded in two ledges leading to the blunt projecting flange. Heavily 
grooved on the exterior and on its mildly outward curved interior body. The exterior on the 
flange face is also decorated by oblique inclined slashes. From layer 4. 

9. A blunted incurved and pulled out rim fragment of jar widening to a convex body. Grooves 
on the exterior under the rim. From layer 4, 

10. A red ware, flat bottomed bowl with heavily thickened lower walls, except the base which 
widen upwards and flare out into an externally thickened, top flattened and internally mildly 
chamfered rim. The interior is grooved at regular intervals from top to bottom. From layer 2. 

11. Lower fragment of a flat bottomed bowl with flaring sides similarly to 10 above, with a 
prominent interior grooves and depressed receptacle at the base, From layer 2. 

12. Another lower fragment similar to 10 and 11 above, with a button base and slightly larger than 
the other two. From layer 2. 

13. A slightly deepish Hd-cum-dish type with a slightly cxtcmally clubbed and flat-topped rim and 
tapering body. From layer 2. 

14. A dainty bowl with a sharply carinaied neck and cxtcmally flaring mouth and externally 
grooved and sharply undercut collar, widening in its body to a blunt carinaied waist, grooved 
twice above it externally and tapering to a rounded base. Heavily grooved internally and 
externally at rim and carination. From layer 2. 

15. A less than medium size bowl probably carinaied at the waist and otherwise with a flaring 
externally thickened rim. Similar to 6 above. From layer 2. 
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16. A narrow mouthed jar with a shaiply flaring ouMuioed neck and with exiemally rounded and 
grooved drooping collar, sharply undercut and with a widening body profile. The exterior 
shoulder is decorated with a continuous applique band in double rows within two grooves. 
From layer 2. 

17. A water jar with a bluntly flaring short neck, with externally beaded rim and bulging body. 
From layer 2. 

18. An interesting pedes tailed cup type with the handle broken, witha blunt featureless rim, slightly 
narrowing body and a thick solid pedestal base, curving out and flat at the tonom (pL XXIV 
A). Since the rim of the cup is not damaged, the vessel was probably an ‘incense burner’ (so 
characteristic in the south in temples as ‘DhupakkaF. From layer 2. 

19. A deep vessel, perhaps carinated, with sharply flaring neck and sharpened and externally 
thickened mild collar, heavily grooved on the interior on the neck and mouth and on the 
shoulder on the exterior. Fiom layer 2. 

20- ■ A large sized water jar with an intensely narrowing neck and mouth ending with a thickened 
and bluntly pulled in rim. In its exterior it is decorated wi th applique pellets on the slight ledge 
on the exterior and by oblique slashes on the shoulder below. From layer 2. 

21. Smaller size water Jar, similar to 20 above but with a leaf-shaped and pointed rim. Weakly 
grooved on the interior neck. From layer 2. 

22. A large and perhaps deepish bowl with a broadly flattened nail-head rim and externally grooved 
at the neck. From layer 2. 

Red wares 
K Hay nr 

1. S hallow 1 id-cum-dish with a poin led and in ternally thickened andevertedrime xtcmally boldly 
sloping and thickened to a pointed flange and acutely tapering saggar base. From layer 3. 

2. A narrow mouthed pot with flaring neck externally beaded, grooved and horizontally collared 
rim. It has similar types at Pallavanisvaram layers also. From layer 3. 

3. Dish type with an externally clubbed and internally chamfered rim with a sharp inner neck 
slightly widening shoulder and (edged carinated and thickened waist and flatdsh base. The 
shoulder is muld-grooved externally. From layer 2. 

4. Similar to the above (2) but with a straight side, ridged in the middle and with a sharp and 
chamfered ledged carinated waist and thick flattish base. From layer 2. 

5. A steep walled deepish jar with externally clubbed and flat topped rim and mild widening of 
the body profile. From layer 2. 
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6. A deepish dish with an everted and externally beaded and sharpened rim, with grooves on the 
exterior and interior neck, tapering to a deepish base. From layer 1. 

7. A water jar with a convex flaring neck and externally vertically chamfered rim and widening 
globular body. From layer 1. 

V'flnagiri (figs. 19-21) 

1. Jar of largish size with incurved and sharpened rim. From layer 2. 

2. Similar to the above and of smaller size and with a rather blunted and thickened incurved rim 
and convex body profile. From layer 2, 

3. A large vase with an evened and sharpened rim and tapering thick body. From layer 2. 

4. A small dish-cum-lid witn featureless thickened rim reducing to a convex shallow base. Rom 
layer 2. 

5. A large storage J ar with heavy rounded and clubbed rim and steep thick profile. From layer 2. 

6. A largish storage vessel with blunt and thick everting rim with a prominent ledged shouldered 
and heavy bulging body. From layer 1. 

7. A medium sized jar with closing rounded and thickened rim and widening body. From 
layer 1. 

a. A large vase with boldly incurved and internally clubbed rim and deeply tapering sides. From 
layer 1. 

9. Deep bowl wirii top grooved and thickened rim and mildly convex interior. On the exterior is 
provided applique ornamentation of a hooded cobra, seen elsewhere also at this place, in 
terracotta ornamentation; rendered realistically. From layer 1. 

10. A deep bowl with out-turned neck and externally drooping undercut rim and steep, slighdy 
convex body profile. From layer 1. 

11. Similar to the above but larger and with a well clubbed and collared rim, curving smoothly to 
the bulging body. From layer 1. 

12. Medium sized pot with well thickened, evened and externally beaded and slightly undercut rim 
and bulging body. From layer I, 

13. Narrow mouthed water pot with mildly flaring thickened and externally pulled rim and convex 
neck. From layer 1, 

14. Another of the same tj-pe with slighdy thicker section. From layer 1. 

15. A narrow neck pot of thin section, throughout with flaring concave neck and featureless rim 
and widening shoulder and body. From layer 1. 

16. Water pot with sharply flaring thickened neck and featureless rim, no neck and bulEine bodv 

From layer 1. ® 
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17. A carinaied pot with out'tumed and collared blunt Km and widening shoulder and sharp 
cannaied waist and rounded base. From layer L 

18. Bowl with a short straight featureless slightly iniemally thickened rim, blumedcarinated at the 
w'aist to a saggar base. This type derives itself from the megatithic milieu. From layer 1. 

19. A variant of the above, bowl with a prominent iniumed rim slightly thicker than No. 18 and 
sharply but obtusely carinatcd to a steep rounded base. Layer I, 

20-27. Are incun'cd rim bowl archetype and its variant is being either incurved or slightly intumed 
(21) or blunt featureless (22 & 23) or flat lopped (24) rim or obliquely externally chamfered 
type (25) with a narrowing body and all with a flat base, of which 26 is having a Injnon base 
27 is prominently in turned and pulled out almost like a recurved rim with a deep ledge 
internally. These are similar to type 4 of Kilayur Layer L 

28. Is a deep bowl with a nail head rim. Layer 1. 

29. Is a slight variant with a convex body, larger size and with a boldly iniurned and externally 
chamfered and collared type. From layer L 

30-31 . Are shallow lid-cum-dish with a slightly incurved (30) or blunt fcatuieless rim and tapering 
shallow body. From layer L 

32. Is a deep jar of everted and pulled out and blunted rim smoothly concave neck and convex deep 
body. Layer 1. 

33. Is a .smaller narrow mouthed deep bowl with an externally beaded and top-flat rim with a mild 
neck and a steep body. Layer I. It ha.s its variant from Vallayan Iruppu-ii Layer 3 also. 

34-35, These are lid-cum-dishes with straight blunted featureless rim curving out into a Icdged 
exterior flange more acute in 34 and less in 35, leading to a sagger base. This is a popular early 
historic type in several parts of the country in excavated sites in red ware. 

36, Is a sherd, probably a thin convex pan of the body on the exterior of which is engraved the 
incised figure of a boat shown by two upper lines and a curved lower line connecting the former 
and with a straight line across vertically at one.end, like a pole. Such engravings of a boat on 
pottery arc known even from Mohenjo-daro. 

37. Is a button base pedes tal of a flaring pot perhaps of the type 26, in which on the interior at the 
base are picked out the stippled zones of what is in imitation of the Rouleued ware pattern, 
within concentric bands. Layer 1. 
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FiQ, 21. Red ware from Vanagiri 
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Fig. 22. Red wmefrom Vellaym /rtip/>K il 
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Red Warb (fii 22) 

Vellayan (ruppu 

These comprise, shallow and deep bowls and basins, carinated types of the same, short-necked 
pots, jars with naiTOwing width and low hour-glass type w^ith flaring upper part and constricted 
middle, probably stands, besides sherds with red painted strokes. As already stated some stray black 
and red wares, black ware and grey wares, are also lying on the lowest clay horizon of this layer^ 
perhaps out of context of the earlier phases, proving thus an overlap of two phases accidentally. A 
decorated red ware sherd was also seen. 

1. Dish with horizontally pulled out and e.xtemally clubbed rim almost straight sides, and sharp 
carination with a pointed angle, leading to a shallow base. These have their earlier variants in 
Pallavancsvaram site also. From layer 3, 

2. Shallow dish with heavily rounded internally and cxiemalty thickened or beaded rim with 
convex profile. From layer 5, 

3. Shallow dish with intumed and externally slopy grooved and collared rim. It has a variant in 
3 <a) which shows a sharply tapering body and inner rim sharpened also. Layer 5, 

4. Shallow vase or basin with flaring heavy blunted feamreless rim and tapering body. Layer 5. 

5. Shallow Ud-cum-dish and flaring and externally grooved and collared rim. Layer 5. 

6. A deep bowl with a sharply out-iumed and externally clubbed rim, straight body with a 
prominent groove in the middle zone. Layer 5. 

7. A deep carinated bowl with flaring and clubbed rim w idening shoulder with a flange at the 
carination and leading to a smoothly rounded base. Layer 5. 

8. Narrow necked pot of medium size with oui-iumed excurved and pointed rim and widening 
body. It has two variants 8(a) and 8(b). The former Ra is externally chamfered while the latter 
8(b) is externally pulled out horizontally and clubbed and is of a smaller size. Layer 5. 

9. A small narrow necked pot with everted leaf-shaped thickened rim and deep widening body. 
Layer 5, 

10. A medium sized pot with everted and externally chamfered and undercut rim. Layer 5. 

U. A large jar with naiTDwlng mouth, with top grooved and externally beaded rim. It has two 
variants 11 a and lib. The former is slightly smaller and has a closing rim and flattened 
horizontally and thickened externally and with a prominent ledge on this shoulder. The other 
11 b is the smallest of the tj^pc iind with thickened and featureless rim. Layer 5, 

12. An hour-glass xypt of stand (for keeping heavy round pots) with a widely flaring upper part, 
internally thickened and grooved and w'ith a blunt pointed rim, narrow constricted waist and 
widening lower part. Its variants conrinue to occur in the slightly upper levels like layer 3 also. 
From layer 5. 

13. A sherd probably fonning ihe thin steep body of a vessel with a thick curved brush stroke in 
red slip across it. Painted design.s of a simple naiuie, using red slip appear to have been 
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c-ommon also, bui not too frequent. From layer 5. 

14. A decorated shetd, pan of a shoulder of a pot showing coRcentric gioovcs and a lowest griU- 
like vertical incisions within grooves. From layer 5. 

There are interesting decorative sherds in layer 4, particularly one group of three which arc 
green glared and well fired types with a stone ware core, having designs cut on the body (either of 
the filled or strokes variety). The exact pattern is not discernible, but concentric strokes with radial 
lines, or forming enclosed parts or in curves, appear to be common. This pottery appears to be 
affiliated to the ‘green*glazed' ponery jars extensively noticed in the Malaysia and Indonesian 
Archipelago, as a characteristic ware of the ninth centuiy A,D. and has been studied and displayed 
in the Institute of Archaeology. Museum, iakana. Occurrence of this type at Kaveripattinam g;ives 
the first important Unk with S.E. Asia in this period of the ninth century A J>. much earlier to the 
occurrence of Celadon and other Chinese affiliated ceramics. 

Decorative sherds (fig. 23) are also more common in this layer besides nozzles and spout pieces 
and a prominent solid pcdesialled lid*cum-bowl with a prominen t ledge at the imerior bonom, above 

the base. 

1. A 'green-glazed" stone ware ponery of even creamy core fabric provided with a green glaze 
on the body in the form of strokes representing a central solid glazed part and radial and 
concenoric lines around it, executed on the shoulder of a larger jar. It has three vanantly 
designed sherds 2,3, &4; the former showing also solid patches and stroke senclosing squarish 
space, and the latter of straight and curved lines. From layer 4. 

5. A pedestal fragment of adeep bowl-cum-lid which has a prominent ledged inner bottom, thick 
and solid pedestal base. In layer 4. 

6. Comprises three fragmentary examples of spout piece s, variously of the conical knobbed type, 
straight - channelled cylindrical type 6a and shallow half channel type. From layer 4. 

7-10 Comprise of a set of five decorated sherds respectively of concentric grooves with two 
prominent zones of nail-Uftcd oblique a,spiral incursions and a less broad lower hook-like 
slashes with an opposed slant, another has similar large zone incision hut a series of circlets 
in the lower narrower zone, a third had oblique incised lines filling the larger zones and hooked 
incisions in the same slant in the lower smaller horizon, and the next being a type which has 
larger zone decorated by multiple zigzag lines and below two large grooves, a hair pin series 
is incised. From layer 4; and the last carrying oblique slashes below a circular line. 

12. Seems to be applique piece of sunk surface on one side showing the hood detail of a cobra 
whose mouth is rendered projecting on the outer side, into the protruding mouth and eyes set 
realistically. It has been already noted that cobra hood applique ornamentation has been 
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FiO. 25. Fed ware from Vetlayan truppu II 
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noticed at Pallvanisvaram also. From layer 4. 

Layer 3 had yielded the largest varieties of poucry types (figs. 24-26) besides spiral types like 
rings, decorative pottery and one example of the ‘green-glazed' type, already noted from layer 4 
above. 

1. Shallowdish with blunt flat rim slightly concave body and sharply carinated waist and shallow 
base. Layer 3. 

2. Shallow bowi, with internally ledged flaring and thickened and externally chamfered rina, 
narrow concave neck, amildly flanged and carinated waist and a smoothly rounded base. From 
layer 3. 

3. Deep bowl with an excurved clubbed and drooping rim with a mildly curved shoulder and 
straight body profile. Layer 3. 

4. A deep jar with slightly incurved, externally thickened and flat topped rim and thick straight 
side walls. The top exterior below the rim is prominently mulii-grooved. From layer 3. 

5. Shallow lid-cum-bowl type with a flaring rim and body with a flaring flange at the bottota 
Thcrt are three to five (broken and unbroken) variants of which two had the flange, broken, 
[heother has a well everted and drooping rim and thick walls and the third of heavy featureless 
blunt rim and tapering body. From layer 3. 

6. Lid-cum-dish type of two sub-types with the archetype having a straight pointed or blunt 
featureless rim , a prominent outer flange and saggar base. The other variant type has a 
recurved rim short and pointed and outer flange blnnt and thickened. From layer 3. 

7. Shallow dish of small size with out-turned and slightly chamfered and drooping rim and a bold 
ribbing below it leading to a bluntly carinated and shallow base. From,layer 3. 

8. Deep bowl of nredium to large size with an evened and leaf-shaped pointed rim and steep 
profile. From layer 3. 

9. Small vessel with fcaiurcless rim and slightly widening convex body. From layer 3. 

10. Pot with horizontally pulled out (10) and grooved rim (IOa) narrow with mild thickening and 
widening body, externally and internally mulii-groovcd. Such flaring necked pots have two 
variants with flat-topped and sharply flanged inner neck (lOb) and horizontally flat and pointed 
rim (10 c). The other (10 c) has a featureless and externally thickened rim and smooth convex 
bulging body. Another (lOd) variant has an externally collared in and mild interna] flange at 
neck. From layer 3. 

11. Is a series of narrow or closing mouthed jars of which the development is from straight flat 
topped cxcemally beaded rim to oblique nail head rim, sharp and blunt leaf-shaped rim. blunt 
and fl aliened upper rim, acutely inward closi ng rim a nd fc aturel ess internal 1 y pu I ted rim, mu 1 ti- 
grooved interior body and exterior below neck, one of the type and features blunt thickened 
rim has a twisted cord pattern and applique type. From layer 3. 
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Fra. 27. Red warefrem Veltayan Iruppu II 
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12 Narrow mouthed globular rim, concave neck and thin body. From layer 3. 

13 Ringstand type into a hollow pedestal base, thickened at the bottom, internally 

’ externally prominently beaded waisted, low channel and flanng upper side (nm mis g) 

From layer 3. . . , i ■ r j 

14. Flaring necked pol with externally vertically gtriovcd collared rim. It has incised oai i le 

curved designs on the collar. From layer 3, 

1 ^ A of nozzle type of the chamfered rim with undercut and piominendy beaded and pellet- 

andlieddesienorcromineoUygroovedC15b)beadediypeornang6diype{15e)wiihstraight 

TXype has" scalloped design (I5d) anmmi die beading (15e) and also a 
drooping flange (150- From layer 3. 

16. Asetorhandmadediiekfabricstorage jmofsligbdymickenrfrim.|^sna^^^^^^^^ 

heavy wall, incurved and internally pointed and comigated body. From layer 3. 

17. Is a decorated sheid with circlets with a series of grooves and short slashe-s. From layer 3. 

18. A heavy ring of solid perimeter, probably hand made, for seahng heavy water pots as is 

common even till today, but in Other materials. 

Laver 2 showed a series of carinated bowls with very characteristic ouLtumed, flanng an ^ 
u 11 A finlv nr leaf-shaped or groove collared or drooping and undercut nm variously . 

features (fig. 27). 

I Medium to small shallow dish wiih intcmally thickened and externally blunt colla^ nm 
" ”ber side hot widening out well with heading above the shatply cannaied wats. 

leading to a shallow base. 

2, Hemispherical bowl with intcmally thickened nmi head rim and smoothly curving and 
tapering lower part Grooved on the exterior below the nm. 

3 Small lid-cum-dish with a very short bluai rim promineady projecting carved nange and very 
shallow saggar ba.se. Interior has a smooth tapering prordc. 

4 A characteri Stic shouldered and carinated pot or bowl with a promincnily naring and extemaUy 

chamfeted rim and internally sharp ledged neck, expanding shoulder and sharp cannated ware 

anraLngbase. Tbevarimtusme reprcseming(4a)everted.nangedaadex.emaUyBmovrf 

rim bL carinated and deep rim body; (4b) with a horiaoamlly pulled oat nm 
exterior waist (4c) with a prominent inner ledge (4d) a flaring rim, internally thicker at die 
eTlTaad shan=lncd or externally of a thoopiag feamrcless rmu m of 
with externally chamfercd rim and mildly ledged shoulder, and grooved mtertor. From 

layer 2. 
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5. Water vessel with flaring or out curved leaf-shaped pointed rim. variants arc (5a) with very 
short externally pulled or clubbed and drooping rim hand neck: (5b) horizontally pulled out 
top grooves and externally collared and grooved rim and no neck and widening body; (5c) 
similar to the above but with a very everted rim squarely pulled out grooved and with a thin 
drooping flange and widening body; (5c) with an everted rim externally mildly curved and 
thickened; and finally (5e) an evened and sharp leaf - or arrow-head shaped rim. From layer 2, 

6. Medium to large storage jar of closing rim type. Which has a beaded rim, grooved neck and 
bulging and widening profile while the variant (6a) and (6b) has an inicmally pulled out 
pointed rim, externally beaded and multi-ribbed on the neck boldly and with vertical incision 
also on the lower groove of the neck or nail-raised depression on the outer neck. 

7. Isa bunon based flat bottomed vessel preserved only in die lower part and showing a tapering 
body and thick base. From layer 2. It has a variant which has a hollow pedestal base. 

In layer I (figs. 28 - 29) there arc quite a few dish, bowl, basin, large jar and carinated pot and 
lid varieties besides one slip-painted variety of sherd. There arc some decorative sherds also. Thus 
the habitation continued without any lei up till this layer. 

1. Deep bowl with an incurved and internally pulled out like a clubbed rim and rounded, thicker 
below the rim and throughout in its steep profile. Layer 1. 

2. Deep bowl with a prominently incurving interior towards the rim and a convex exterior with 
a top grooved and collared rim and steep profile. A largervaiiani has a three-pronged grooving 
on heavy rim and thins out in the body. Layer 1, 

3. Deep bowl with flat topped and externally beaded rim with double grooves below it on the 
exterior and a straight plunging profile. Layer 1. 

4. Shallow basin with a rimmed and externally vcnically cut rim with two grooves on the interior 
and a flange lower dow n above the bottom. The variant with rim missing but with the tapering 
and rounded lower body showing the typical inner projecting flange similartoTypc 5 of layer 
3 which has had many variants, and the variant with blunt widening rim has the flange broken. 
Layer 1. 

5. Shallow dish with broad flat upper and incurved rim with double grooves on the exterior and 
tapering low profile. Layer 1. 

6. Almost similar to type 5 above but with externally projecting, flat topped rim, internally 
evened and with a beading on the exterinr below rim followed by a button base,' Layer I 

7. Bowl with incurved and blunted rim. corrugated exterior and somewhat deep profile. Layer L 

8. Bottom of a deep goblet-like vessel with a flat base, thickened on the interior in the middle 
Layer 1. 
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Fk). 28, Rtd ware from Vellayan Iruppu U 
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Fio. 29. Red ware from Vellayan Iruppu fl 
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9. Carinaied bowl with flaring pulled ou( and externally gnxjvcd, collared rim and unusually 
drooping ledges of a sharp carination leading to a shallow base. Layer K 

10. Water vessel with flaring exiemaUyvcnicallycut rim and horizontal shoulder and cone spend¬ 
ing drooping neck on the inside. Heavily grooved on the iniericH*. Layer L 

11. Water pot with everted, flat topped and obliquely cut and collared rim and widening profile. 

12. A series of six nozzle types with straight channel and beaded and flanged exterior, the flanges 
being of the rounded or beaded or venicalty cut or ledged types, and of short or elongated 
temrinal part. Layer L 

13. A series of five jars with closing rim and globular body with flattened rim, ledged and grooved 
exterior carrying zigzag ornamentation in the upper groove and widening body and of the 
largest size (13)—Variants are beaded and grooved exterior (13 a), ledged exterior and 
internally pulled and clubbed rim (13b), internally thickened and beaded rim (1 3c) and arrow 
iiprim(13d>. Layer 1. 

14. Pan of the body of a vessel with rod slip painting coating of thick, outer border and a series of 
connecting bowls matching the span within the border. Layer 1 . 

15. Two decorated sherds, one with concentric lines, and the other with hooked slashes above the 
line of dots, over concentric lines. Layer 1. 

16. Two fragmentary sherds one grooved into a disc perhaps for playing hopscotch and the other 
part of a round knob. Layer 1 . 
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CHAPTER VI 


ANTIQUITIES FROM THE SITES 


As already explained, the antiquities from the sites at Kaveripaitinaio, apart from being rich in 
themselves in variety and frequency show also the steady pace of growth of the civic life style in this 
port-town, within which there are high points and spuns indicative of the landmark stages of the 
occupation cycle. While the articles range from beads on a variety of materials, terracotta figurines 
and other cult objects, bangles of shell, glass, terracotta and p;iste. copperobjects including vessels, 
rings, a rattle and statuette fragment, bangles and wires, stone objects like pestles, tablets and ritual 
figures ^nd^Buddka-pada, iron objects including flat, coldnchisel fragment, knife and nails, dagger 
blade artd jingle, coins variously punch-marked, Roman. Choia {early as well as Imperial medieval 
stages). Vijayanagar and Setupati coins, and miscellaneous objects like gamesmen, spools, discs, 
conch shell fragments, stucco fragments, moulds and moulded bricks, plaques etc,, which repeal the 
industrial, aesthetic and entertainment index of the life, they also give us the chronological stages of 
the developing activities of the site which reinforce the general chronology, through datable media 
like pottery and structural forms. 


The fTcqucncy of their occurrence, both layer-wise and locality-wise would seem to suggest that 
their intensity of provenance (of one type of antiquity or the other) is mostly in the early historic 
perirxls (second-third century A.D. as from Vanagiri, Kilayur, and ManigramaTn) peaking in the 
stage t>f Buddhist activity of Pallavanisvaram (Phasc-I) around the fourth-fifth century A.D. and 
again rising to fresher climax in the central parts of the period from ninth to the eleventh century A.D 
at Vellayan Iruppu-II. obviously due to the rise of the Imperial Cholas who wrested power, under 
VijayaJaya Choia. from the Muttitrayars and began ruling from Thanjavur shifting the capital there 
from the eratwhiJe Uraiyur further upstream of the Kavcri near TinichirappallL Beads, bangles and 
terracotta of registered their richest occurrence excepting that, at the habitation of Vellayan Iruppu- 
11, terracotta was in a relatively low frequency, more in the lower levels than in the upper This wa.s 
obviously because bronze-casting had repl,iced terracotta, for ritual images, in a manner that the art 
history of the Cholas had resplendcnily recorded. Bangles, copper objects, and coins, however were 
seen commencing from the earliest pre-Christian levels of the port-town, as in the sites of Kjjayur 
and Vanagin, mdicatmg that the stamina of the site, even in the pre-Christian centuries was robust 
Beads of glass parncularly deserve special mention in this context.' Taking note of the fact that the 
antiquity count had been confined to excavated specimens and did not include surface collections 


'The earliest beads of glass had been so;n elsewhere, at Rajphaicic.. in vighih-seventh B C levet. 

sT ware period >n upper India rtlHinh-ntih century B.C.> produces ghrs^^hcads In 

South India, except in .he Dcccan. .he availahdiiy of glass knds well mu, the B.C.'s,Tat Kavjpata Is 
sigiu ticant and suggests good c ontacLs, ' ' 
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(which were rich in thcHiselves) and also the fact that only a limited trenching had been possible in 
each of the localities, excavated and reported in this volume, the urbanised life style at this port-town 
from the B,C.s. upwards to the time of the Imperial Cholas, had been consistently of a high order. 

Selected examples of the various categories of antiquities have been described in the following 
pages I leaving out fragments and indeterminably damaged cases. 

Despite the fact that a set-bad for a shon span of time, around the fifth to sixth century A.D. 
had taken place when the now legendary sea incursion was encroaching upon a good pan of the 
coastal locationsof the ancient port-town, the imponance and the brisk useof the port, appears to have 
continued unabated. 

The chart showing the layerwise distribution of the different classes of antiquities (selected 
examples of which have been illustrated), would clearly emphasise that, being a trade mart and port, 
which had enwrapped and involved a good pan of the hinterland area (as Pallavanisvanim, VeUayan 
Iruppu and Manigramam) within its layout and organisational fold, everyone of these localities had 
registered a steady and even increase of the frequency of antiquities from the lowest to the top 
stratum, although the middle layers show a bulk display of these, suggesting also a stage of great 
prosperity in each case* 

Some of the antiquities like the Bitddtta pada and the small bronze image of the Buddha himself 
in the monastic site of Pallavanisvaram, have an importance and cultural value of their own in the 
study of the Buddhist art of the area, from Krishna valley to the southernmost part of the peninsula. 
Coins similarly include alone Roman copper coin, a few of punch-marked variety and profuse Choi a 
issues, especially of the time of Raja Raja I. A less dominant but aesthetically more Interesting, 
nevertheless, arc the stucco figures often with patches of painted pigments on them. They reveal the 
natural media in this Kaveri delta zone where stone was unknown for quite sometime in its early 
history, but on the other hand, brick, terracotta and stucoo was the preferred and perfected media. 
They reveal the prosperity, inteiaction, create vigour and social demands of this urban cosmopolitan 
port-town. 


{a) Beads (pis. XXiV B— XXVIII A) 

More than three hundred and fifty beads of various materials such as glass, agate, camelian, 
jasper, coral, terracotta, paste, stone, copper etc., were encountered in the excavations at diffeient 
sites of Kaveripaitinam {besides a huge bulk of surface collection).' A majority of the beads was of 
glass indicative of the brisk character of the industry in this material both for beads and bangles. The 
range of colour was from shades green, blue, red, black and to yellow. 


*No typical etched beads of various shapes associated with 'Mcgalithic' burials wcie seen from actual 
excavtuions. On surface, front Kilayur. however, one was picked up (c,f. see item no. J (135). 
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Antiquity range from various localities of Kaveripaitinara: 


Terra totia lietuix Bangles Copper Iron Coin 


t2iit century A.D. 
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The period of distribution.of beads can be stated as in the lolloping tables. 


Site 

Period 

Total 

Date 

Kilayur 

\ 

\+l 

ITtird century B,C. - 
first century A.D, 

Vanagiri 

IKa) 

Nil 

First century A.D. - 
third century A.D. 

Pallavanesv aram 

Manigramant 

11 m 

] & It (a) 

102 + 19 

12 + 35 

Fount! - seventh century A.D. 

Second - fintt century B.C.- 
third century A.D, 

Vellayan Inippu-ll 

1U& IV 

151 

Ninth twelfth 

century A.D. 


Table showing layerwisc distribution of beads in excavation. 


Name of xite 

Layer 1 

Layer 2 

Layer i 

Layer 4 

Layer 5 

Kilayur 

49 


1 

- 

• 

Vanagiri 

43 

- 

“■ 



Pallavancsvamm 

14 

56 

15 

15 

3 

Manigraniam 

35 

12 

- 



Vellayan Iruppu-ll 

57 

25 

50 

16 

3 

A li.st of .selected glass beads arc as under: 


(i) Kilayurffig. 30,1-14) 


(166) 

1 

Class 

(167) 

2 

Garnet 

(136) 

3 

Jasper 


Long cylindrical circular layer 2 

Globular liiyer ^ 

Etched standard circular surface 
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45 

(230) 

46 

(203) 
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Fig. 30. Beadu 
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(169) 

(153) 

(143) 

(131) 

(123) 

(161) 


4 

5 

6 
7 
g 


Agate 

Green glass 

Glass 

Coral 

Transparent 
Green glass 
Green glass 


(130) 

10 

Green glass 

(135) 

11 

Black glass 

(129) 

12 

Coral 

(124) 

13 

Green glass. 

(122) 

14 

Green glass 



(ii) Vanagiri (fig. 3< 

(50) 

15 

Jasper 

(49) 

16 

Jasper 

(46) 

17 

Jasper 

(4S) 

18 

Jasper 

(S) 

19 

Jasper 

(31) 

20 

Chalcedony 

(34) 

21 

Transparent green glass 

(14) 

22 

Green glass 

(22) 

23 

Stone 

(43) 

24 

Black glass 

(6> 

25 

Black glass 

(17) 

26 

Coral 

(4) 

27 

Banded agate 


Banel circular 
Barrel gadrooned 
Barrel circular 
Long cylindrical circular 

Spheroid 

Micio-shon oblate circular 
Micro-short oblate circular 
Micro-short oblate circular 
Micro-short oblate circular 
Micro-short oblate circular 
Spheroid 


Barrel, rough elliptical 
gioove-collarcd 

-do- 

Groov e-col lared elliptical 
-do- 

Spheroid 

Spheroid 

Bicone hexagonal 
Long barrel oval 
Barrel triangular 
Circular button shape 
Cylindrical circular 
Cylindrical circular 
Barrel circular 


layer 2 
layer 1 

* 

layer I 
surface 

layer I 
layer I 
layer 1 
surface 
layer I 
layer 1 
layer I 


layer 3 

layer 3 
layer I 
layer 3 
layer I 
layer I 
layer 1 
layer 1 
layer 1 
layer I 
layer I 
layer 1 
layer 1 
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(173) 

28 

(272) 

29 

(266) 

30 

(243) 

31 

(258) 

32 

(265) 

33 

(262) 

34 

(253) 

35 

(224) 

36 

(199) 

37 

(244) 

38 

(251) 

39 

(247) 

40 

(256) 

41 

(226) 

42 

(255) 

43 

(228) 

44 

(230) 

45 

(203) 

46 

(1) 

47 

(UO) 

48 

(99) 

49 

(53) 

50 

(90) 

51 

(54) 

52 

(17) 

53 

(98) 

54 


(iii) Pallavanesvatam (fig. 30,28-46) 


Soapstone 

Camelian 

Agate 

Blue glass 

Agate 

Crystal 

Jasper 

Blue glass 

Blue glass 

Jasper 

Coral 

Glass 

Glass 

Copper 

Camelian 

Green glass 

Coral 

Green glass 
Green glass 

(iv)^/ellayan Iruppu 
Green glass 
Green glass 
Green glass 
Green glass 
Coral 

Green glass 
Green glass 
Green glass 


Tubular rectangular 

surface 

Barrel faceted 

layer 5 

Long barrel elliptical 

layer 3 

Barrel circular-groove collared layer 4 

Spheroid 

layer 2 

Hexagonal 

layer 3 

Flat oval 

layer 2 

Tubular square 

layer 2 

Tubular square 

layer 3 

Barrel triangular - lug collared layer 2 

Short oblate oval 

layer 1 

Barrel circular 

layer 2 

Barrel circular 

layer 2 

Short oblate circular 

layer 2 

Spheroid 

layer 3 

Micro barrel circular 

layer 2 

Micro spheroid 

layer 4 

Micro spheroid 

layer 3 

Micro short oblate circular 

layer 2 

li (fig. 31,47-54) 

Micro short oblate circular 

layer 1 

Micro spheroid 

layer 4 

Micro spheroid 

layer 3 

Micro spheroid 

layer 2 

Micro spheroid 

layer 3 

Micro spheroid 

layer 2 

Micro short oblate circular 

layer 1 

Micro spheroid 

layer 3 
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(The comparative decrease in this pre*mediaeval and mediaeval location is due to the nse of 
gold, silver, pearl, copper and other such material for beads, in these periods). The universal 
^/^pularity of glass is also attested. 

{b! Bangles <pL XXVtll B; fig. 32) 

The bangle types recovered from the various sites of Kaveripattinam are mostly made of shell, 
glass, terracotta and paste. 

A majority of the bangles were of glass and had a wide range of colours including yellow, green 
black red white, blue, pink, polychrome etc. Some of them are highly decorated around the 
periphery. Selected bangles are described below. A brisk local industry in bangles is well attested 
by these occurrences. The bangles were seen in bulk in the penultimate lower layers at 
Pallavanesvaram,^ upper layer of Manigramam and meagrely in I A and B layers of Kilayur and 
Vanagiri and most profusely in the three upper most layers of VcUayan Iruppu. 

A selected few of the bangle types are described and illustrated. 

1. Fragment of a terracotta bangle with fine ornamentation on the periphery. Layer 1. 

2. Fragment of a thin yeUow glass bangle, oblong in section, Layer 5. 

3. Fragment of a black glass bangle with thick plano-convex section, with grooves on the 
circumference. Layer 3. 

4. Fragment of a white glass bangle with thin circular section. Layer 3, 

5. Ftagment of a light blue glass with medium plano-convex section, with grooves. Layer 4. 

6. Fragment of a black bangle piece with medium section with grooves. Layer 3. 

7. Fragment of yellow glass bangle with thin circular section. Layer 1. 

8. Fragment of a dark blue glass bangle with broad plano-convex section. Layer 2. 

9. Fragment of a blue glass bangle with a prominent ridge at the centre, medium section. 
Layer 2. 

10. Fragment of a black glass bangle with broad plano-convex section, Layer 2. 

11. Fragment of a shell bangle, irregular circular with rectangular section. Layer 2. 

12. Fragment of a shell bangle with circular to'rcctangular section. Layer 2. 

13. Fragment of a thick polychrome glass bangle with a series of bands on exterior surface, 
broad section. Layer 2. 

’ This can be compared fonts period ihhd-fouithccnuiry A.D, with the profuse oocurrenceorbanglea inthe Hariti 
temple site of Nagaijunakonda (ihini century A.D.) as a mark of the mual ofTering. 
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14. Fragmcniof a black glass bangle of medium thickness with a groove on the extent surface. 
Layer!. 

15. Fragment of a black glass bangle, of m^ium thickness, oblong section. Layer 3. 

16. Fragmentof a black glass bangle of medium thickness, rectangular section, with a groove 
00 one side of the exterior border. Layer 2. 

17. Fragment of a terracotta painted bangle, of medium thickness, circular, with a ribbed 
ornamentation on the exterior. Layer 2. 

f c> Tirracotta Objects 

The terracotta specimens from Pallavanesvaram and Vellayan Iroppu-u sites are described 
hereunder since Kilayur and Vanagiri did not yield any and a few from Manigramam arc from the 
topmost layer. Terracotta lamps described under pottery earlier, arc also included for illustration here 
(fig. 33). 

PA14JVVANESVARAM (pIs. XXIX, XXXA, XXXH B and XXXOI; % 34) 

The terracotm finds are dealt with hereunder from the earliest to the Iwest layer in both the sites 
as it would have the advantage of not only mooring the leanings of the terracotta production and its 
theme or content and then watch its dcvelopmeni as a category in the subsequent levels or phases 
of the period to which the site bclongcd,*ltis interesting to note here that the advent of Buddhism into 
Kaveripatdnam in the early historic period seemingly acted as a catalyst for the flowering of the 
extant terracotta tradition from its formative stages and thus broadly summarises the status of 
terracotta production at Kaveripattinam from the early historic stage (fig. 34, nos. 1,2,6,8,23,24 
& 36), the latter pan of which is represented by Pallavanesvaram site, and further into the pre- 
mcdiaeval and early mediaeval stage which Vellayan Iruppu-II site represents. Between the two. 
thus, the vicissitudes of the terracotta tradition are documented with appropriate analysis of the 
contents. 

There are two tctracottas (fig. 34a, I -2) from layer 4 which significantly reflect the contempo- 
'rary style as prevalent in the other artistically high calibre site of Nagarjunakonda in the Krishna 
Valley. These show a male and a female figure, the former (no. 1) having a high turban with a bow¬ 
like cross-wise crest and with lowest fold of the turban revealing omamenta] jewellery embellish¬ 
ment of the figure on the forehead along the hair line. 

The forehead itself is a smooth curve with the eye brows snown in slightly converging pattem 
and with eyes large and elongate. The turban is indicated by oblique incised slashcsof the textile fold. 
This follows as much the Ikshvaku as the early Gupta tradition. 

The other female figure (no. 2) is provided with a combination of curled hair style around its 
ear-omamenion cither side of the face and is ornamented with a necklet otkantki reasonably close 
to the neck and ^si^na-sutra (necklace rising over or between the breasts) which has, however. 
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been shown by almost a straight converging line fiom the neck with the pendant resting be tw^n the 
breasts. The bosom itself is of subdued contours consistent with the style prevalent in the Sunga- 
Kushana stages of art- Both these teiraconas ^ important ind^s which sup^rt a date for them 
in layer 4 at Pallavanesvaram around the early fourth century ^.D., if not slightly earlier. 

UyCT4»l«. showed some «ampl«(fig. 34a,nos. 4.5,9,19,20&22)ofaleBfragraeMwteh 

n« almost similar to the Heavy and shon legs found in Nagatjunakonda as gtyen m the 
figSitmesof teiraootta, generally shown withaims akimbo or thrown ontat the sidc^notherfemrfe 
rSoo 3) of the same layer at Pallavanesvamm shows the lower totso. fiom the beUy downwards 
whose'modelling and moulding, despite its easual lines of drapeiy has a becoming oontourbelow the 
bcUy wheieabeltclasp is keeping the lower garment in position. This lower drapery 
in a central Nded hem and oblique layers on the thighs showing a diaphanous covenng. While am 

beloncingto the SungaliadiHoo as such. Ihewholeipnexion of the contours of ihisfra^en^ term 

reveals a Kushana to Gupta ttansitiooal traditionKtbe main stream sculptural art and could Ri into 
irSe tern a. Pallav«.e;varam. It willclcrly underscore that close contacts fta. port-Un™ on 
the OTC hand and the Buddhist monastic esublishmeni on the other had existed with Deccam an 
Upper Indian cuUutbI movcnicnts snd locations ^ 

That the figure created here has the flairof a current tradiuon is further revealed by mother veiy 
sigaificam example where a torso which is unfortunately extant only upro the thighs shows what is 
s^mingly a figime of a warrior on whose back (fig. 34a, no.6) across his * 

quiver with an arrow shown within it, and the body is draped as seen around the hips with a kind of 
ctennoviro cross-belt going across the chest and around the hip, at die 

ocnaiaenisofthefigure have in iheiowestofihem.apendaniwhicb IS swung toonesidemthegesture 

of movement that seems to be inificated by the left hand which unfommately is imssiog from the 
shoulder joiDi onwards. This moulded teiracoua is again m ihe classreal uadition, despite its be g 

on a comparatively inferior fabric. 

This siylistic tradition has been maintained even upio layer 2 of this site in attain of ihc 
Krmcottas. coeval with others in a poorer tradition. This is shown by a beautiful head i™ layer 2 
which displays a kind of t/temnuV/n top knot unfortunately broken, fastened by a strai^like dev ^ 
below which the edges of the hair over the forehead are decorated with jewelled band 

by pierced doiincisions.Tlns figurine alsocairiesaface of greaichatmwimthewellcutvedforeh^ 

aL conve^ng eyebrows and weU formed lips and chin definitely linking It with the iradinon of die 
laie Gupta period (fig. 34a, no. 23)- 

Another terracotta also from layer 2 (fig, 34 a. no. 11) is interesting b the treanront of its face 
It shows a high cross-bow-like top knot fastened by a band at the bel^ which '"‘y 
(cliihma) bcadtify the edge of the forehead. The fact itself is rendered more bcaone 
from out of the proper right comer of the mouth is held w at appe^ to a is . Varahi 

figure does not rfiow. however. Ihe elements of a female anaiomy. Genet^ly, 

(^ng Ihe Sapta matrakas) is varianUy in the northern India shown as holding a fish in the mouih. 
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k is not clear, however, if this could be a female figuie. If so, it would be the earliest representation 
of Varahi in Tamiloadu. There is no doubt that it is a cult figure. 

Another female figure, also from layer 2 (fig. 34a, no. 24) is of a class described earlier, but of 
poorer modelling with rich jewellery and decoradon and shoulder clasp and necklets which seem 
to cany pendants of miniature auspicious symbols tike swastika etc. Its arms are also plump arid 
smoothly curved at the shoulder and bent at the elbow, as if holding something in the fore aim. This 
female figure is also portrayed in the terminal pan of the traditions seen at Nagaijunakonda, It may 
be recalled that one of the Pitalkhora yakshas (with an inscription of one Kanhadesa, a goldsmith as 
having got it done) and belonging to the Satavahana tradition of western Deccan, shows such 
pendants of talismantc kind hanging from his necklace. 

A fragmentary figure seemingly of hollow mould from layer 3, depicts the forehead and upper 
pans of the snout of an elephant with deep-set sensitive eyes provided by a pellet, with xhcmasuUta 
(forehead) and trunk engraved in outline (fig. 34a-13), Considering the size of the fragment, the unai 
figure would have been of more than medium sized lertacotta animal figure. 

From layer2 are found three examples of a slightly larger sized terracotta, one (fig. 34a, no. 33) 
of the possibly right foot, with the provisions for the anklet deedriued with five jingles ikittkini) on 
its front part resting on the upper part of the fool. The height of the tciracotta if amiplete would have 
been not less than 20 cm. if.noi more. Here again is an indication of the development of medium to 
large sized cult figures in terracotta in the terminal pan of the monastic phase or the beginning of the 
Buddhist temple phase, in the late Mahayana times when several divinities hart been created under 
Buddhism. 

The other two examples reflect two divergent milieu, one of the folk kind wherein the left arm 
chubby and short is held up vertically from the front elbow, with fingers folded—a type which ts seen 
in smaller sizes and better perfection in the Krishna valley in the late Nagaijunakonda phase (no. 24). 
The third specimen (no. 35), on the other hand, is a perfect hieratic presentation of a hand in kataka 
mukha otmudra, with very sensitive finger modelling in the two middle fingers bent and touching 
the palm while the index finger and the short finger are bent at a level higher than the middle two, 
and the thumb is just touching the index finger at the nail level. There is no doubt about the highly 
realistic rendering of this fragment which should have been pan of a fairly good sized terracotta 
figure. If one can make a guess, it may be of a Buddha figure in viiarka mudra. in consonance with 
the other hand which is missing, or that of an Avalokitesvaraor Bodhisattva Padmapani holding the 
lotus stalk in his hand. Either way, it is truly an index of the stage of the monastic site and should be 
comparable with the bronze fragment of the hand also from this layer in this site. In this latter, 
however, it is in the correct mudra of dharmachid:rapravartana,.and should belong to Buddha 
himself with the p^m decorated by auspicious marks. It is to be seen here that both the tcrracoiia and 
the bronze show remarkably sensitive rendering of the fingers, although the bronze hand is even 
superior by its supple contouring of the palm and the figures that it portrays 
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One mare example of a medium-sixed terracooa is also from this te^fcl and of the somewhat folk 
character and shows a fragmeiitary fore pan of the foot* Here the right foot supported by a pedestal 
like arrangement which has a hollow body, the feet together within the body of the figurine would 
have risen above the pedestal white there is no basis for guessing as to the nature of this figure, one 
may still consider that it was fit enough to be placed on a pedestal and could be either the Buddha 
or the Bodhisattva (fig. 34a. no. 39). 

Vellayam Ihuppu (pis. XXX B, XXXI and XXXIl A; fig, 34b) 

Compared to the terracottas of the earlier sites, as at Pallavancsvaram Buddhist complex, the 
set of terracottas found from the excavated trench, Layer 5 at Vcllayan Inippu-II (1973) reveals both 
by theirclassand stylistic character the early mediaeval milieu, pertaining mainly to brahmanical or 
Hindu divinities etc. Of these, mention should be made first of a fragmentary head (no. 10) of a type 
which shows the rear side forming a vertical flat surfaceman imitation of the usage current for the 
stone relief figures of divinities placed in niches where they have no rear side carving in the round 
but only a frontal relief. This figure with its conformity to the traditions continuing from the earlier 
centuries at Kaveripattinam has highly converging eye-brows, large eyes, pouting full lips. In the ear, 
it supports an ornament which is thicker on the left 5 ide and unidemifiably worn out on the right but 
perhaps similar. The forehead shows some treatment of jewellery over the back-swept hair. 

Of the same layerk a knob decorarion of a cult object perhaps, which shows the figure of a bird 
(no. 37), probably a parrot The importance of this can be understood by the occurrence from the next 
layer (both 4 and 3) of a number of objects which represent animal and bird figurines of seemingly 
religious kind. Of them, there are four examples (nos. 14, 15,21 & 3S) of an almost identical type, 
all the fourreflecting what appears to be the figureofa ramtfig. 34a no, 42) andcould thus be related 
to Kantikeya or Subrahmanya, and might be votive objects which were oITcred to certain shrines. In 
the same group but from layer 3, there is another figure (no. t2)ofGaruda with a characteristic crown, 
ear ornaments and a prominent beaked nose, with the face fiattened out. It is seen that the period of 
the later levels of Kaveripattinam had shown the rise of the worship of gods of Saivism and 
Vaishnavism. as narrated in Silappadikaratn 

This is reinforced also by the fact that layer 4 of Vcllayan Iruppu II is in link with the earlier 
traditions rather than those of the succeeding layers which seem to be introducing some changes. In 
the same layer 5 were found two more objects, one of a red-slipped terracotta figurines whose lower 
be It-shaped base, hollow inside, which depicts a treatment of the prominent ears as that of an elephant 
and a forehekl and trunk and oblique-set eyes, also support this view. The trunk is seemingly kept 
rolled in. If it is not an elephant but a ram, the ‘trunk’ may be the horns shown sideward as a curve. 
It i.s indeed interesting that a similar lerracotia was found in the next layer of this site also. 

Similarly, in the same layer, and of hollow mould were two examples of a fragment appearing 
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to be Ganesa or the elephant god of Saivtstn, whose trunk was particularly shown m one of the 
fragments clearly, The other is an interesting example of hooded cobra with its two hoods available, 
with the mouth of the cobra shown with its typical bulbous eyes. It is seen that one of the pottery types 
from Vanagiri (layer I) showed the appl^ue form of a hooded cobra. The Naga cult appears to have 
been imponant thus in the later stages of the early historic and subsequent pre^mediaeval times. 

Another example from this layer of a red slipped terracotta showed a gana with typical head 



Fio. 34 b. Terracoaa objeca 


gear. 


Pmaming to layer 3. as already meniioned were respwdvely die Gareda Haure and dial of a 
gana mth his nght side fragment alone being available. One more interesting animal ffagmcnl was 
lhatof a fairly toge-siarf head and neck, unfortunately damaged, with the neck and pricked up eaiti 

a)ooebeingavi,il.bl^It,slikeiyhoweyer.ihal,bismighlhethefigureofadgerwhichfssymboLuy 

associated with ihe Cholas. Mention may be made of an animal head (no. 44) periiaos a tiuer fmm 

ia^i-A^ertwo. Which werealsoftagmeniary.werethedecoradveUo^ 

P“«hvanisvaram. Another was a 
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In the next layer X there were seven examples of which five were cult figurines, while the 
remaining two were respectively the feet of a folk figure iind a gamesman. Of the cult figurines 
reference should be made undoubtedly to the most outstanding example of artistry in a fragmentary 
head which peculiarly enough scents to show the distended ears and a top knot and well smoothened 
hair-do over the forehead, hsface has been carefully modelled with a style which recalls strongly the 
early Chola tenth century stone sculptural style. Its slightly elongated face and subdued forehead 
were the hall-marks of fine modulation. This, however, could not be of (be Buddhist class as well as 
in the Bodhisaitva. The rear side head is also flattened out. 

Another figure of importance in this group was again a cull figure of a seated divinity with a 
rather bulging belly bound by a belt and with circlets shown for the nipples of the bosom, and with 
the available left arm flexed and taken towards the waist. We may hazard a guess that this probably 
was the figure of Jyestha or Hariti, the delineation of both of which was much alike. 

Next in imponance would be the figure of a tnemk (no. 26) or a saint with a round head showing 
strands of hair swept backwards, with prominent forehead bands and ear-rings. The style of this 
example was in keeping with the general folk sty le of this period where the nose is usually punched, 
the lips incised, and theeyc.s shown popping out from under (he eye-brows and shown by incisions. 
It is this style ihat was seen also in the other cult terracotta described earlier. Of the same category 
was one more from this level which showed the features of a ram figure with oblique eyes and curled 
horns on the sites and a projecting conical snout. This cult terracoita had elaborate head gear resting 
over two folds in a high crest with horizontal grooved lines suggesting perhaps that it might have 
depicted a hooded cobra. The forehead was decorated by a centra! pendant-like object. It is tempting 
to suggest that this goat or ram-faced figure might be Daksha, though not conclusively. 

Of the definitive terracotta cult figurines of layer 2, two had been described already above. Three 
more represented variously, the figure of a seated God orGoddess with a prominent belly and heavy 
shon thighs and legs hanging down. These were of Yak.sha.s or such figures known from the earlier 
periods onwards at this site (and frequently referred to in literature also). The second one was a torso 
showing considerable controlled modulation (no. 32) with two arms moving out of the shoulder but 
broken at that point and two legs shown in perhaps seated position with the legs folded across. The 
back of the body was also rendered with restraint and plainness. What was outstanding however was 
the presentation of the memhntttt virile, though somewhat damaged. Perhaps this figure was 
representing the Yogi divinity like Lakulisa of the Pasupata-Kalamukha sect. 

Another torso has lost both its head and arms (32a) and is a male figure. 

The last one was a female figurine whose bosom part above had survived, with the usual 
flattened rear side and multiple concentric necklaces adorning the chest, of which the lowest was 
resting between the brca.sts. The subdued modelling of the piece was in the best tradition of the 
contemporary stone sculptures of the eleventh-twelfth century A.D. (no. 34). 
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The animal figure of a tiger (no. 44>from layer 1 has already been mentioned in relation to nos. 
14.15 and 3a. 

All these lerracoiia figurines from Vcllayan Iruppn-Il clearly shown break from the traditions 
of the earlier period. The rise of this tradition and simultaneously of multiple folk cults affiliated to 
the now dominant brahmanicaJ religion, though with a sprinkling of the Buddhist cult position also, 
though these are inferior, in fabric and rendering, to the earlier ones, fully reflect the period from the 
ninth century to the twelfth century A.D, 

Fronn Layer 1 (no. 39) of diis site was recovered a perfect example of a cult statuette with the 
pedestal showing four mouldings rendered in free style on the top of which was a figure of a pair of 
feet damaged but suggesting that it was a standing figure. It was seemingly part of the rcd-sIipped 
cult figurines, of this period, as noted elsewhere in this site, above also. 

A tentative possibility and surmise is thus irrcstible that this crucial period (ninth-twelfth A.D, 
in the main)wasLhe reflecuon of m uch of the cu Itural and c ul t environ ment recorded inihetwinepics 
of Silappadikaram and its close sequel, Manimekhalai, and would thus open a window into the period 
which would have seen the cieadon of these works, especially the former, as almost immediately 
preceding the basal age of Vellayan Inippu-II, that is, the seventh-eighth century A.D. which indeed, 
from the literary status of this work broadly, had already been viewed as leading one to. In this 
respect, therefore, the excavated evidence has reopened the question of the actual age of this epic 
work - as we now have it - which is indubitably post-Sangam and seemingly also not much removed 
in rime from the date of the lowest level of Vellayan Iruppu-ll. This may be taken as one of the 
positive contributions of the excavations of Kavcripattinam in its pre-mediaeval localities, in much 
the same way as the earliest localities excavated, namely, Kilaiyur, Vanagiri, and Manigramam and 
their siruciures and antiquities had taken us directly into the ‘Sangam* age of Karikiila and the 
quondam age and locale of the event narrated in this grand epic, viii,. the first second century AD 

(d} Stone Objects 

Six objects of a variety of stone material were recovered from this Buddhist complex at 
Pallavanisvaram and Vellayan Iruppu It respectively threecach.and reveal their functional, location 
and usage intended. 


PAl.[J\VANnSVAKA.V! (fig, 35, I -5) 

The oldest among these, of layer 3 was a slatey or schistose rock in the form of a nodule which, 
being broken, showed the fine grained core. It is not clear if thi.s had been put to any specific usage 
but pans of the nodule by the smooth man-made surface polish, might have been used ;is a whet-stone 
for assaying the quality of a gold ornament by a goldsmith. It was liable to be placed in late stage 
of PeritKl II of Kavcripiittinam and recalls the use of the materia! and mode from other comemociriTv 
sites like Nagarjunakonda. ‘ ' 
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The oihcr two occurring in layer 2 were firstly a pestle of granite, partly broken but with the 
surface around showing heavy smoothening and polish, with the terminal parts having marks of wear 
and tear, should have been a household equipment. The other second piece was a small limesionc 
receptacle {karanda) with what appears to be an obliquely collared rtm. widening into a deep btxiv 

Umestone had been «^forreliecasketsas well as for keeping beauty a ids or toiletry or unguent 

anci tnis piece wss obviously for ihc I letter kind of 

There were also a few indeterminate worked stone pieces of general use as grindere etc. 

A >~ •T*”' a limestone Biuldim-pada though io a tilted and neglected condition in the 

ebni. laywof the end of the early monastic phase here and prior to the later Buddhist temple phase 
was clearly of stgmHc^t impottaoce (pi. XEV), I, was lying q^ldedown between the aW »,o 
s^ulures and was by ns location, not obitentable by the builders of the Buddhist temple lay out 
Ne^nheless, with itsdaie both inninsically and by its position, there was nodoobt that U belonged 
to the Monastic wing phase' ai this site. It forges a clear link between Krishna Valley especially 
when we note the minsaciions of monks like Boddhadalia here. It was carved on the typical Palnad 
Imiesione from Nagarjunakonda region which by itself made it an imported material. 

This BinidAo-pmii not only carries the usual auspicious marks on the feci, but has a lower 

“ f" '“'ly reported) all aroond representing the scenes of 
the .mportnni events m Boddha's life, as naditionatly depicted in the contemporary Buddhist pan^l 

and medallion carvings at Nagarjonakonda. It starts from hU Nativity, then depicts the great 
inundation iMahablmishkrmmmii. then ihc firsi sermon at Mrigadava (Samath) and finally the 
MnA^onnrrvono or passing away, tiiis last signiricmtily being represenred, not in the figure of the 
Buddha m reclining posture as in a laier period, but as the scene of a Chailya worship by devotees 

S'.u^ T'e r phase, it represents, k 

00 ^ be Connell as belonging to the denomination of the Chmtyakm or the Mahaviharava\ins 

If ™=‘ relief the rise of 

the Buddhist temple in a late Mahayana phase (sisih-eighth ceniuiy A.D.) in the second phase of 

Panvanesvaramwhieh probably should have beenfullofsmccofiguresof the Buddha Bod Wsaitvas 

and, as we know also, of bronacs (like the gilded Maiueya from here). The Buddha-paBa 

also a namw deep rocket reccplaclc carved between the two big toes of the pada. within which 

1“ N and closed with a small lid piece as noted 

tom Nagaijunakonda. Thus the relic association of this BuddJm-pada. comparable wiih that of the 

DharamVih^atNagaqunakmidamayalsoforgeanotherlinknwkingitsuseherea.Pallv 

around founh century A.D. ora lude later, as the chronology of the v/lio™ phase by orhermZ^ 

seems to show also, nteqnalityof the Halnadlimestooeappears to beofpoorerouaiimiha'hT. 

at Nagariunakonda and could have been tom the Nellore (district Prakasam, Andhra Pmdesh a^ 
and Shows heavy esfohatioiis 'rhe fact dta. pilgrims and votaries from Tamil Nadu (Dranlila Z 
find mention in the insenpuons al Nagarjunakonda, reveals die close eomaels that Tamil Nadu 
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centres like Kaveripaiiinam or Nagapamnam had with Andhra Buddhism in the Krishna Valley in 
the fourthTifth century A.D. It thus became a most persuasive and tangible evidence of the status 
of the Pallavanesvaram Buddhist monastic phase. 

It also might show how almost upto the period of the use and worship of this Buddhapada at 
Pallavanesvaram the Chaityakas who refrained from depicting the Buddha in human form for 
worship but preferred the symbolism of the stupa to depict his corporeal presence had dominated at 
this monastery. In this Ughk the occurrence of the tiny Buddha image in bronze, also found from the 
debris layer of almost coeval date will have to be assessed. The possibilities are either that both 
Chaityakas and other denominations co-existed in this monastery, each according to its leanings, or 
that the former would be given chronological priority over the context of occurrence of the two 
divergent usages, the latter having taken over the administration of the Buddhistcomplex thereafter 
and proceeding later to erect the temple for the Buddhist image worship here In a spectacular or 
monumental scale. On the basis of the Nagarjunakonda tradition, both the possibilities would have 
been equally valid. 

Veli^van Irklwu [l (pL XXXIV; fig. 35.6-11) 

The three objects from Vellayan Iruppu (in its oldest occurrence) comprise, firstly, a 
fragmentary and part of a stone pesde made of gneissic granite with smoothoned as well as worn out 
surfaces (no. 6) and the remaining two were in a later layer and comprise respectively the shallow 
lid of a limestone receptacle and also made of the same rock, with a flat rim, thickened internally and 
tapering to a shallow body (no. 7). 

Its rim would have rested upon the inner ledge of the body part of the receptacle. It might have 
contained a button knob on the top for easy lifting. 

The third piece wa.s by far the most carefully produced artefact, made of a banded soap-stone 
and contained two major perforations in the central part of a flat tablet-like bit (No. S). Of these, the 
slightly larger one nearer to the centre of the lengthwise slab appears to have snapped. A slight 
picking along the edges of this piece is for grip, in relation to a complementary slab that might have 
rested over it. with the circular slots fonciioning like moulds for certain types of manufacture of 
objects likeeiiher jewellery or coinage. The intact circular hole also carries a thin channel seemingly 
for drawing the molten material or surplus, I'hcrc is one perforation which had gone only half way 
through, tow'ards the comer, which might suggest a corresponding perforation at the diagonal end, 
by the process of which the upper and the low'er slabs could be pinned together in a tenon- 
anangemeni. The object was probably pan of the equipment of a goldsmith or lapidarora mint, and 
is ascribable to the eleventh-twelfth century A.D. 

A few fragmentaty limestone receptacle pieces were also recovered from middle to upper 
layers (no. 9-11). 
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ie) Bronze and Copper objects (pis, XXXV-XXXVI; fig. 3G) 

There w'ere two bronj;e specimens from the excavation respectively of a small seated Buddha 
figure and a fragment of a hand of another similar small figure, both from Pallavanesvaram (no. l- 
2), llie excavations also yielded a number of copper objects of which eight are noteworthy. They 
comprised five from Vellayan Iruppu*!! and three hrom Pallavanisvaram. The three latter objects 
were respectiveiy a vessel (no, 3) and two rings (no. 4-5), belonging to layer 2 and 1 variously. The 
objects from Vellyan Iruppu-II included a rattle with a slit and a loop for suspension from layer 3 (no. 
6), and the breast portion of a female figure from layer 4 (no. 1), apart from a copper wire and a 
fragmentary ornamental bangle piece. 

The bronze objects are first described below before the eight other copper objects could be 
noted. 

The most outstanding religious object in bronze from Pallavanesvaram coming from layer 2 
forming ihedebris layer sealing the period of activity of the Monastic wing, was the figure of a seated 
Buddha. It was in dhyana pose, palm over palm, with an attractive rising Aamnda-like hair loop and 
an oval face, distended eai'lobes, strongly recalling in style and hair-do the medium-to small-sized 
bronzes from Amaravati in the fifth-sixth century Ad now in Government Museum, Madras. There 
is no doubt that both during the period and after the Ikshvakusof Nagarjunakonda, there should have 
been close liason between Buddhists in the Krishna Valley and Tamil Nadu, the important centres 
in Tamil Nadu being, Kanchipuram and the lower Kaveri Valley. This bronze should have been a 
personal object of veneration by a monk who lived in the monastic wing at Pallavanesvaram. 



FlO. 36. Bronze ana copper objects 

The other object-a fragment of a hand was in the dharmaebakra pravartana mndra and should 
have belonged to an image of the Buddha. The palm is decorated with auspicious mark. The piece 
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shows a remarkably realistic and sensitive rendering of the fingers and the supple contouring of the 
pal m and be nt fingers i t portrays and was somewh at more deve I oped i n its st yle Ihu s to the other i n tact 
Buddha image and together, they reveal the local bronze casting activities in the early historic period, 
which eventually led to the most beautiful Imperial Chola bronzes for Buddhism and brahmanical 
religion alike, from especially the nucleus pan of the lower Kaveri Valley in the Chola home-stretch. 

1. Buddha image, solid, in dhyana pose, layer 1, Palluvanesvaram (no. 1) 

2. Hand of Buddha in dhamiackakra pravariana mitdra, layer 1, Pallavanesvarani (no. 2) 

Copper objects 

1. Pallavanesvaram: piece of a vessel with straight edged rim with grooves on the exterior 
portion, from layer 2 (No. 3) 

2. Pal la vanes vara m r fragmentary ring of round section From layer 1 (no. 4) 

3. Pallavanesvaram: fragmentary ring offiattish section, from layer I (no. 5) 

4. Vellayan Iruppu' IT,: rattle with a slit and a loop for suspension, similar to the one found 
at Mask). Andhni Pradesh (d. /., No. 13, p. 114. fig, 34/7). From layer 3 (no. 6) 

5. VcIIay^ Iruppu-11 : Fragmentary bangle piece of flaitish section, ornamented. From 
layer 3 

6. Vellayan Iruppu-11: fragmentary bangle piece of circular section, from layer 3 

7. Vellayan Iruppu-ll : wire of indeterminate usage, of rotindish section, from layer 2, 

8. Vellayan Iruppu-ll : a knob representation, with the bosom of a female figure, from 
layer 1 {no.7) 

(/) Coins (pis. XXXV Il-XX XIX) 

As already mentioned, the earlier periods of life at Kaveripattinam represented by urn burials 
at Vanagiri, had given two punch-marked coins, on the surface level, tn their original context they 
would be suggesting a period coeval with the first two centuries of the era before Christ. 

They were of two different shapes (1) rough circular and (2) elliptical. They had become totally 
wont out and the individual symbols could not be made out. They were of sizes 14 ems and 17 x 
1 cm and weighed 2 13 and 4 46gm, The elliptical one also bears the marks oftrimmings of the sides, 
to be conforming to the weight. It is even more worn out than the circular one. These punch-marited 
coins may be ascribed in Period 1 A and in the nature and context of their provenance under highly 
adverse conditions of movement of deposits under water, cannot be more securely dated. However, 
their upper limit may perhaps be taken in the close of the first century B,C. 

In addition to the above, a considenihle number of coins had been recovered during the 
excavations and from the surface layers. In the earlier trench excavated in 1963 from Vellayan 
Iruppu (called I asdistinctlve from the trench excavated in 1973 called Vellayan Irruppu-Il), a Roman 
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coin from the surface had been collected and it had given rise to speculation not only to the temi 
VellayM Injppu, which was variously taken as signifying the locality of the foreigners or that 
belonging co Balarama, the elder brother of Krishna, called ‘ Vellayan' in Tamil literature. 

It was also thought that this locality might yield earlier cultural deposits of the pre-Christian 
periods. But in actual resumed excavations in 1973 when the site Vellayan Iruppu-U was excavated, 
it turned out to be a pre-mediaeval and early mediaeval site and indeed the most prosperous and stable 
habitational locality at Kaveripatlinam. Its rich antiquities and pottery types and coins of the Cholas. 
besides, showed its significant contribution to shifting activity at this port-town, in the periods after 
the Buddhist monastic activity of Pallavanesvarani. 

Hence the occurrence of coins in the excavation, other than the punch-marked and Roman 
coins, which were chance through important finds, had been restricted to Vellayan Inippu-II within 
Melayur village limits, and hud been mostly of the Chola times, especially the period of Raja Raja- 
1 (A.D. 985-1014), The frequency of these coins was from the two penultimate layers namely layer 
4 and 3, the lowest layer having been stratigraphically and culturally of pre-900 phase probably 
stretching backwards for about a ccotuty or more, and was itself a phase of titinsiuon and shift from 
the more coasmJ locations occupied in earlier phases, apart from Ballavanesvaram (also in Melayur 
limits) Buddhist complex, having been the period bridging the earl ter easterly sites and themediaeval 
habitation of Vellayan Iruppu. 

The Chola coins (totalling to upwards of twenty in number), in this limited excavation, between 
layers 4 and 1, however had been consistently significant in frequency and reacbed their highest 
number in layer 3. The terminal point of the site has to be ascribed, despite the continued occurrence 
of the coins of Raja Raja J, as extending upio the twelfth century A,D, as coevally also reinforced 
by iheSambapathi Amman site data (a site which itselfspuns the period from the early historic lowest 
strata, with a hiatus, to the mediaeval pkase beginning from the ninth century A.D.) upto the twelfth 

century A.D, Surface layers however had yielded Vijayanagar and even Ramnad Sethupati - 
ninteenth century A.D. coins. 

An inveniory of the coin finds from Kaveripattinam is given hereunder t-_ 


,, . . PLlNai-M,\RKliDCOIN 

Vanagin 

1, Shape; rough circular 
Sire: 14cmdia. 

Weight: 2 13 gm 

2. Shape: elliptical 
Sire} 17 X 1 cm 
Weight: 4 46 gm 
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Mediaeval Cot'Pi':tt coins 


Manigramam 

1. Obv. Standing figure of the king 

Rev. Sealed figure of ihe king with the legend Rajendra 

Meial : copper, size: 1'8 cm, weight ; 34368 gm (Popularly known as standing figure/seaied 
figure type or Ceylonese type of Raja Raja) 

2. Obv, same as no. 1 
Rev. same as above 

Meta] : copper, Size: 1 8 cm , weight : 4 0502 gm 
Shape : round 

3. Obv. tiger with uplifted tail 
Rev. standing elephant 

Metal: copper, size: I 5 cm, weight: ii 0714 gm 
Shape : round 

(This coin seems to be unique and of an unpublished type, belonging to the Early Cholas). 

4. Obv and Rev: not clear, highly defaced. 

Metal : copper. Size: 0'9 cm, weight : i'5672 gm 
Shape : round 
Vanagiri 

1. Obv, and Rev : highly defaced and cannot make anything 
Metal : copper, size ; 17 cm, weight: 2 1008 gm 

Shape : square 

2. Obv. standing tiger with uplifted tail 
Rev. : elephant 

Metal: copper, size: l.t cm, weight : 0.7620 gm, shape : square (broken) 

(This square coin belongs to the early Chola period) 

3. Obv, and Rev, : same as no. 2 

Metal: copper, size : 13 cm. weight; (73064 gm, shape : square 
Belongs to the Early Chola period 

4. Obv, Standing figure of the king 

Rev. Seated figure with the legend which is defaced 
Metal: copper, size : 15 cm, weight: 3 453S gm. 

Shape : Round 
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5. Obv, $»[atidmg figure of the king 
Rev. defaced 

Metal: copper, sizer 14 cm, weight; 2 4786 gm, shape: round 
Probably the standing figme type of Raja Raja 

6. Obv. and Rev. highly defaced 

Metal: copper. Size: 1*00 cm, weight: 0'6138 gm 
Shape: roughly circular 

7. Obv. and Rev; highly defaced. 

Metal: copper. Size : 09 cm, weight i ft5936 gm 
Shape: circular 
Paila vanesvaram 

L Obv : standing figure of Ihe king 

Rev; seated figure of the king with the legend 'Sri Rajaraja’ in Devanagari characters. 

Size ; 18 cm. weight: 37514 gm. Shape ; circular 

2. Obv. and Rev; same as above 

Size ; 16 cm, weight; 40966 gm. Shape : circular but on two sides it was nibbed and made 
straight. 

3. Obv Rev; Same as above 

Size ; 18 cm, weight: 27220 gm, shape: circular 

4. Obv. and Rev; same as above 

Size ; 16 cm, weight: 3‘3378 gms. 

Shape: circular 

5. Obv. and Rev. same as above 
Size t l‘6cm. weight; 33278 gms, 

Shape: circular 

6. Obv, standing bull with Sun and Moon on the top 

Rev, inscribed legend in Telegu/Kannadu characters reading Devaraya 
The coin belonged to the Vjjayanagar king Devaraya, probably Devaraya It 

7. Obv and Rev; highly defaced 

Size ; 13 cm, weight: 07142 gm. Shape: circular 

H. Obv and Rev; Highly debiced 
Size ; I 6 cm. weight: 0 5106 gm. 

Shape : square (broken) 
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Vellayart fruppu 

L Obv. standing figure .of the king 

Rev, seated figure of the king with the Jegend ‘Sri Rajaraja, in Devanagari characters 
Size: 2 cm, weight; 41 !94 gm, shape r circular 

2. Obv and Rev; same as above 

Size : I'6 cm, weight: 3 8330 gm, shape : circular 

3. Obv and Rev.: same as above (defaced on the reverse) 

Size : 1 4 cm. weight: 3 6062 gm. shape : circular 

4. Obv. and Rev.: same as above (defaced on the observe) 

Size: 17 cm, weight: 3 7532 gm. shape: circular • 

5. Size : 14 cm, weight: r6392 gm, shape: circular 

6. Obv. two standing figures 
Rev. linga 

Size : 15 cm. weight: 3 2904 gm, shape; elliptical 
This coin belongs to the Sethupaiis of Ramnad 

7. Obv, standing figure of the king 
Rev, not clear 

Size : 1’2 cm, weight: 1‘4578 gm, shape ; circular 

8. Obv. and Rev ; not clear 

Size : V i cm, weight: 1*1134 gm. shape ; circular 


(g) ii^on object (pi. XL ; fig. 37) 

Iron objects, in the conditions prevailing in the locations of site at Kaveripaitinam, were bound 
to have been badly affected by atmospheric and sub-soil water reaction and should have largely 
become pulverised and fragmented, out of identity. Nevertheless, some reasonably intact pieces 
have been found. Eight of them were from the latest site of the habitation, namely Vcllayan Inuppu 
and one significant example from the site of Pallavanisv^m, in layer (2), Typical iron objccLs 
associated with Megaliths or urn burials were not noticed in any of the early sites excavated like 
Ktlayur or Vanagiri or Manigramam, of the habitation class. Dealing with the last mcnitoned first, 
it is a fairly well preserved example of a llattish cold chisel, of rectangular section throughout, and 
it appears to have got broken towards the upper half of the implement. Whatever is remaining has 
neither lost its almost mint condition nor its essential specific gravity, although it seems to have 
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slighliy got expanded in thickness due to prolonged oxidisation. The context in which it is found 
pertatHS to the tenninal sntges of the firs. pha,sc of the oxtuastic contplex, leading to ti cation „f 
. c Buddhts, tenjie site of the second phase, fltis tentple, as has been indicated el“ew^e“rd 
large y have used umber and tile work, besides its basic brick work of its lower walls and the cold 
c lai under dcscnpiton should have been intended or was applied for usage during the erection of 
limbcrstruciure of this phase. Its dimensions ate506 x 2n7x]-0]cm. 

‘'.’*“'”J'’f»’''''’Pf<'sumelbat.byi.sreclangolarcn>sssec.ionandlinearsu.facetlwasideal 

for utting and planing of timber and thus different from cireular-secioned shrS that 
employed genera^for stone cuMing by Slone sculpmrs. It is veiy likely also ihai this chisel was 
mounted intoa wooden handle forappropriategrip.on the top of the latter which the knock would 
be admmtstered preferably by a wooden hamn^r. I. is, therefore, an impormm «^olZal 

cquipincntofiheearlyhistoricalpcriodaroundsixihceniuryA.D. ^ 

knife truppu. isa fragment of ha. appears lobe a table 

knife whose termmal pan it ts representing. It is of lenticular ctoss .section andTnanowme and 

curving towards the up which also is deliberately rounded, not unlike that of a bread knife It is the 
convex side that has been utilised for the cu.ung edge amJ has become swoilent hs .I!!ckn s and 

got pmially flaked off also due to oxidation under very htmiid condition of the soil ThU knife tin 
ts liable to be placed in the eleventh-twelfth century A.D. ^ 

(n in me Jo"'*'' '™PP“ f“sins in location from layer (4) to layer 

nobhed head. The knob itself were of several shapes, either bud-shaped or globular or nalleued 

iptical or featureless and logetliercompriscd five examples. Of the remaining iwoof this site both 
Wongmg to uppennos, level, one of them Is a pan of a dagger blade with lenLular crosv-seabn 
badly oxidised m its core; and the other was seemioEly an iron iinEle of Ur.. T ■ ? 

the neck of cattle, and has got flattened by pressure deposits but still re.T T 
opening, within which the metallic or other jingle pL w^d b v^ 1^1 JhT*; “ "T* 
widely prevalent usage for cattle in this peritid fn Tal^Nad “ ‘ ‘ 

of.heTa™iNld“;restro^^^^ 

no. nave been too wideC euTr^/edt^n^r n"';"::^^^^^^ 

.hen«.lves.ford.eca.pen,crspanofsuuc.ures,and.husnon-occunenceX„^^ 

in any inland n«-diaeval site, should not occasion much conimeni. ^ 

(h) Miscdlaneow; objects {pis. XLI* XLfV; fig, 38) 

gamcsr““Xie“nt:^^^^^^ 

excavattons. Spools wid, flat profile have one of them with a depress io^ on onrL^^'^^orce: 
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Fia, 37. Iron Objects 
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and some of them have been used as ear omamenis. In one case, a potsherd was made into a roughly 
circular shape by rubbing and have two perforations at the centre piobably a gaming piece. Ear 
ornaments of varying sizes were also encountered in the excavations. 

In addition to them, numerous stucco figures and fragments, moulded bricks, terracotta mould, 
plaques were also recovered from the excavation. 

Pallavanesvaram yielded several exquisite stucco heads and body fragments of doorkeeper, 
attendants and rearing lions, besides stucco finished architectural parts which indicate the manner 
in which these could have been more appropriately utilised in the Buddhist temple to which phase 
and period these stucco figures stylistically belong.’ 

A very accomplished nature of stucco craft as reflected by the beautiful contemplative head 
with the half closed eyes and parting lips and smooth modulation and what appears to be a forehead 
tiara band with a central gem at this place, would not only highlight the specific brick architectural 
phase of the Buddhist temple but also the importance of Kaveripattinam at that time. These appear 
to have been treated with painted exterior surface. 

Also somewhat unique from layer 4 is a fragmentary remnant of terracotta mould which has 
got a button knob on the underside for grip and the upper side is provided with sockets and design 
work suggestive of its being used as a mould. This is a variant type of the standard mould varieties 
for jewellery made on stone which are also found at Nagaqunkonda. in the goldsmith workmanship 
area of the site (The present examples were, however, on irregular terracotta, but the function all the 
same and its efficiency is obvious.). As the depression of the moulded pans with embossing seen 
within would, in the positive, produce an embossed outline with depression in the middle, it was 
seemingly intended for inlay or setting of gem stones, within such depression in the position. 

The stucco fragment (pi. XLIII) or Pallavanesvaram has also its own story to tell. The stratum 
in which it is found marks vinually the panial ruination of the monastic set up, resulting in 
considerable debris gathering around and as such this material may virtually belong to layer 3 proper 
and was in a state of casual usage by the agencies then in charge of the monastic complex. Changes 
apparently were also in the offing in the doctrinal approach ro the evolving later Mahayana stage. 

The production wasof a true ‘stucco’ technique, by which term is implied a build-up of the core 
in brick bats to the required rough out and a heavy concrete-like plaster applied to it to fill in the 
crevices and to model the required image or figure, and giving a finishing fine coat of lime, over 
which the appropriate colour scheme for the theme or the subject was to be executed. It is seen that 
this stucco fragment is also overlain with a thick plaster^coat which had completely submerged it and 
was not in continuation of recolouring it, as of old, but of closing the meinory of the inner paioicd 
surface. This therefore, introduces the element of change in the situation which is stratigraphic ally 
relevant and is structurally heralding the second imponani phase of the monastic site, with the 
erection of a Buddhist temple of an elaborate and seemingly lofty character, further to the south of 
the site close to the present toad leading to the beach via the habitational pan of Meiayur limits. 
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Fig. 3 8 Miscellaneous objects 
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The painted lower surface introduced aileast a three-color scheme of green, pink, and deep 
vermilion red. and from whatever little is seen appears to present a schematic/nu/tda/n type of design 
perhaps related to the development of the later Mahayana situation. The plaster fragment is thus in 
transition and only tends to emphasise the continuing maintenance, in whatever form, of the 
monastic establishment. 

Of special interest from layer 2 is the advent of terracotta moulded bricks used for architectural 
ornamentation in the monastic site. The three pieces available show variously a large stepped 
fragment with Oat vertical and horizontal faces, another seemingly thtkumbka element of a pilaster 
with grooved top and well curved sides, and a third of squarish shape with right angular comer 
grooves on the sides and the top, dividing the section intothreedisrinctivefacialpans-seemingly part 
of the pilaster component as base. TTiese would reveal, for the first time, brick and stucco ornamental 
repcrtoiy in religious architecture inTamilnadu at this site. The fragments, in each case, carry layers 
of lime plaster adhering to their sides where they have been laid on the respective parts of the structure 
bonding them with their upper and lower components. 

Of great importance from the point of view of the development of the sensitive art modulation 
for the common man is the fragmentary piece of what would appear to be a large terracotta plaque 
whose marginal frame is decorated by headings and ribs and which was seemingly having a hollow 
body of rather flattened kind on the rear. Within this Frame work which is seemingly created by 
decorative elements reflecting a makara ornamentation, is found the representation of the right arm 
of the figure holding a lotus and seemingly showing aJsoeitherthc bangles on the wristor the drapery 
of the sanghati. It is of very thin laminated terracotta whose interior within the frame is also painted 
with green colour for the background and red slip for the body of die figure. It is difficult to identify 
the figure, but taking into account its vanue, namely, PaJlavanesvaram and the period being around 
sixth-seventh century A.D. to which layer I pertains, it is not unlikely that this figure is that of a 
Bodhisattva Padmapani or Avalokitesvara. 
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It is interesting^ as noted earlier, in the leat of this Report on excavation ihai there had been a 
signiftcani relationship of the changing soil-profile frotn the alluvial sandy layer and overlying silt 
deposit, at the caiiicsi stage of habitation, on to the undulating heavy dark clayey horizon and further 
on the hard earthen early historic cultural deposits on them. This is particularly seen by the dark clay 
not containing any cultural material, in its body, while the sand and silt, where occupation started on 
it as in Kilayur (Mangaimadam) and Vanagiri (inlet-sluice location}, cultural meterial like pottery 
were available in these very deposits. This was the changing pon-city profile of the activity locations, 
beginning from a mere port village practising also urn burial culture and equipped with a wooden 
pole-built boat-jetty for berthing boats in the backwaters’. 

The erection of the brick built quay-like wharf platforms appears to have followed, after quite 
a while, seemingly after the close of the first century B.C. or slightly later. This late start of the wharf 
platform in relation to the wooden-pole precursor may also partly explain why Roman Arretine ware 
has not been seen so far in the explored or excavated pottery from Kaveripamnam. Arretine begins 
from the last pre-Christian century and perhaps at that time, Kaveripattinam had no adequate facility 
for Roman halt of boats, and maritime activity, might have been only along the local coast line, 
through the wooden pole-Jetiy, The occurrence of the *Routetted’ ware signifies the advent of the 
bnck-built wharf which would have attracted regular halts for the roman boats, in its backwaters 
probably after the very close of the first century B.C, in the very beginning of the Christinn era. One 
cannot strain at the stages closer than this. 

The erection of the inlet sluice at Vanagiri flowing northeast - southwest would, agmn, be 
pointer to the organtsarion of a lai^e water reservoir to its south, utilising perhaps the natural 
depression of land in this southerly village of South Vanagiri and Kilapemmpallam, The inlet 
channel, besides, would have been mainly to take away the excess storm water of the river Kaveri 
(more like a ‘Kalingu' or weir which became an imponant activity later, in the early Pailava 
irrigational activities). The broad cocvaliiy bctjveen the brick built inlet channel here and the wharf 
platform at Kilayur cannot be doubted on purely structural and chronological basis of the culture of 
the two sites. 

The advent of monastic life which, again should have been stimulated by the Krishna valley 
centres like Nagaijunakonda (where again, a comparable device for water drainage like Vanagiri 

‘ A stmilir situaiion obtains in mafiy of ihe other poruon ihc Cholainandulacoasi Like Ankamedu, Maraklcanatn 
and Mamallapunn. In the Iasi, U was the present hamlet of Punjeri ihai fonned the berthing point for boats in ibc wide 
and shaJtow backwaters which even inday (as Buckingham canjjl) separate il froni the Mamallnpumm town and the entry 
point of Ihc boats would have been through die inlet from the sea directly linking it and locaicd now between the two 
parts of Kalpakkam Reserved area. 
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inlet channel occurs and where inscriptions refer directly to ‘Uramila’ or Tamil monks in their own 
monasteries there, like those fimn Kashmini, Gandhara, China, Chilataetc., had been the nexr stage 
of outstanding development of the hinterland of Pallavanisvaram, between the end of the ihiid 
century A,D. and the beginning of the fifth century A.D. This activity, despite ^ break for a few 
decades perhaps in the late fifth or early sixth century A.D, seemingly by sea*incursion, continued 
unabated in the monastic area of Pallavanesviiram and led to a steady rise in the demographic and 
socio-religious expansion, as seen at Vcllayan Iruppu locality in the same Me lay ur revenue limits, 
subsequently, linked with the rise of the Imperial Cholas of Thanjavur, farther west in the Kaveri 
valley. 

A conjectural reconstruction of the land profile has been visualised in fig, 3 which spans the 
stretch of habitation fromManigramam which was the innermost hi nicrl and centre of Kaveri paitinam 
port-city, down to the sea beach, near where the river Kaveri debouches into the sea. covering the 
habitation of Melayur both Pallavanesvaram and Vcllayan Imppu), Kilayur and Vanagiri, in alt of 
which some localities had been excavated. 

This stretch is mainly after river Kaven had crossed the present road to the sea Ront. off 
Sembanarkoil, and dips south-eastwards, The Manigramam to Kilayur is an approximate stretch of 
2.75 km. and to the sea beyond another 0 25 km totalling to about 3 km or more. In this stretch, the 
thickness of the sub-soil horizons, as well as the cultural deposits on them, vary from one excavated 
site to another. The high point is between Pallavanesvaramand VelJayan Imppu and cultural deposits 
accoidingly show the largest number of layers, not to mention the thickness of the sub-soil clay 
horizon itself above the sand. There is a dip eastwards towmtls Kilayur and Vanagiri, since the water 
level is regularly struck almost immcdiaiely below the sea level. The average rise of the gradient 
seems to be approximately 1 m over 0 25 km which is 1/25D m gradient. The litiora! shows the 
occupation earliest, as part of the port-village activity and the hinterland towns link it up in the 
succeeding periods of habitation over a total range from 250 B.C,— sixth-seventh century A.D, 

The location of the wharf and the inlet channel at Kilayur and Vanagiri. as related to the 
Ncidavasal gate for entry into the backwaters to Kilayur f(MangaimadamK would also suggest 
considerable reclamation of land in relation to waterbodies (both natural and impounded) in the four 
centuries from 200 B.C. to 200 A.D., and habitations arc seen successively overlapping with the 
subsequent stages of occupation in the hinterland, through comparable pottery and antiquity range. 

h is perhaps this that is also reflected in the literary description of Puhar. in the Epic 
Sitappadikaram where its chief zones of activity had been designated as Patti nap pakk am and 
Maruvurpakkam. The former, by its very name, should stand for the coastal port zone where the river 
joins the sea, while the latter utwld stand for the hinterland suburbia, called so again by the 
affiliation ( Maruvur ) of these hx.ations, to the port zone, for their sccio-econoniic stamina. 
Kilayur and Vanagiri thus constituted the former, while PuUavairisvaram and Vcllayan Iruppu (both 
of Melayur) formed the hitter, Manigramam had been liaising with both the zones, through its 
commercial thrust. 
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Then, there was a temporary brcidc down in activity around the fifth-iiiaih century A.D. This, 
it is surmised, could have been plausibly due to sea-incursion and it did not seriously affect the tenor 
of the activity cycle, except perhaps for a few decades. The more mtensified suburban development 
from the seventh to the ninth-tenth reached its peak in the tenth century A,D. In the earlier period, 
besides, irwasobviousthai Kaveripattinam was notonly a port-town but alsoa chief maridme centre, 
with a strength and character o /Us own, unrelated too closely, to the capital town of Uraiyur of the 
early Cholas, nearTiruchirapaUi, from where the branching and delta formation by multi-pronged 
streamlets from the main river began. The triggering of an unprecedented activity appears to have 
been only from the eighth-ninth century A.D. which was also the historical stage when the inland 
town of Thanjavur on Vadavar, was becoming the capital town, superseding Uraiyur, from fifth 
century A.D. as evidences from the excavations at that site had shown, {lAR 1964-65, pp.25-26). 
The corresponding stratigraphy of Uraiyur, excavations had shown its Period -1 From third-second 
century B.C to first-second century A.D. and the Period-11 upto the fifth-sixth century A.D., when 
there was a de volu tion of cu I tural remai ns with out any new change or f u rther ci vie growth. This f ul ly 
sustains thus the stratigraphy of Kaveripat tinam sites, especially by the fact that Period-II of Uraiyur 
showed the emergence of profuse red-slipped ware, which ts not seen in Kaveripaiiinam, until the 
Buddha Vihara stage of Pallavancsvaram, that is until the fourth century A.D. at the earliest. Further, 
some trenches of Uraiyur (like URY-4) arc said to have presented evidence of floods, and water¬ 
logging, with the occupation coming to an end, through the accumulated thick deposits of sand and 
clay. We donor know if this had any relationship to the suspected sea encroachment at Kaveripattinam. 
by which the valley and the river could have swollen beyond capacity. Period 11! of Uraiyur was full 
of ill-fired and often unslipped red ware, rammed clay floors and use of post-holes, apparently 
indicative of a poor order of life style in devolution from that of Period II, and virtually marking the 
end of Uraiyur, as a capital town, by the supersession of it by other centres further inside the delta 
zone, like Thanjavur under the Muttarayars first and later by the Imperial Cholas from the ninth 
century A.D, The corresponding change at Kaveripattinam shows a marked spurt in civic and urban 
activity, 

in the setjuel, the chronology of the port city of Puhar or Kaveripattinam, m so far as excavated 
evidences show in the different localitic,s where digging was possible, would seem to have an inter¬ 
locked sequence <with several overlaps) across the centuries, broadly as detailed below going 
backwards into time (fig. 40). 

Period IV (A.D. 900-1200) 


Period lU (A.D, 700-900) 


Imperial Cholas of Thanjavur, Profuse Raja Raja I 
coins. The sizeable towns of Melayur and Kilayur 
colonised over compact clay horizon (maximum in¬ 
ward extension of residential Puhar). Sanipapaii 
Amman Temple main-phase. 

Muttara yar- Pal 1 ava to Chota tran si tion , Manigramam 
(later phase) and Vanagiri (late phase) also further 
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Period II (first-second centur)^ A.D, (o 
sixth-seventh century A,D.) 


Period IIA (first centtny A.D, to 
third century A.D.) 


Period I (third century B,C, to end 
of first century B.C,) 


colonisation on compact ciay. Sampapathi Amman 
temple built over a quondam early historic horizon. 

Advent of Roman ‘Roulcited’ ware (without any 
Arretine ware occurrence) and imitations of it contin¬ 
ued e ven on black a nd red ware< Red slipped(Kushana) 
ware seen at the lowest level of Pallavanisvaram, 
Stidilfia Viftara site, colonised on black compact cl ay. 
A temporary break in occupation activity (perhaps due 
to sea incursion) followed by the second phase of the 
Pallvanisvanim site with Us Buddhist temple. Eady 
phase remains below the foundations of Sambapaii 
Amman temple. ‘Sangam* Cholas (of Karikala line) 
continue with »|uaie coins of these Cholas. Inward 
exiension of residential Puhar (Maruvurpakkam), 

Kilayur(Mangaimadam) brick wharf built; and inlet- 
sluice stnicture at Vanagiri built. Black and Red ware 
using people (besides an accompanying Red ware) 
settled on the silt level (below the black clay as now 
seen). Punch-marked coins. Manigramam a flourish¬ 
ing locality of hinterland habitation, yielding all-black 
ware also. Age of 'Pattinappalar' and the events 
narrated in Silappadikaratn. 

Chola capital at Uniiyur, fanher inland. Kilayur and 
V a n agi ri vi I lages (perhaps alsoincludingMullaivayil) 
representing the residential town of Puhar 
(Pattinappakkam only). Early um-burial using prac¬ 
tices seen, associated with the typical Mcgalithic 
Black and Red ware fabric. Wooden pole boat-jetty 
provision made in Kilayur backwaters, driven into the 
alluvial sand around 250 B.C. Age of the putative 
Qiolas (mentioned in Asokan edicts). Suburban loca¬ 
tion of Manigramam), Pallavanesvaram(Metayur), or 
Vella.yan Iruppu (Melayur), both not yet coevally 
existing as habitations. 


The incidence of the settlement pattern, progressively becoming denser, expanding and 
enriching its urban base could be broadly seen thus within the time bracket of Period ll-a to Period 
IV. by the richest provenance of antiquities of early description and a prevailing pottery preference 
in each of the phases, including a variety of exotic wares, like Celadon and ‘green glazed* ware of 
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Sourh-easi Asia, brick strucmres, temicotta imtl j^ronc t ult Hgures, beads of many lypes panicularly 
on semi-precious stones and a variety ot coJours on glass and religious jnsii tut ions, leading to 
enduring prosperity peaked in the mid-levei of Period IV, hut seen steadily declining after the twelfth 
century A,D. with the iix-'alitks and indeed the port-city reverting back to a rural agrarian stage after 
the twelfth century A.D. 

This picture will provide the framework of the ' Pre-Sangam\ Sangam. post-Sangam (written 
Epic stage of SUappudikartim story, as now available, together with its sctjuel the Mmiimekfuilai}. 
There is also no doubt that the epic story had its historical core in Period - II (a) which was the palmy 
phase of maritime trade and contacts with Sri Lanka, on the one side, and with Krishna Valley 
Buddhist monastic establishment (in two stages) in Periods il-b and til at Kaveripatiinam itself, in 
Pallavanesvaram. Period Jl-b, will perhaps coincide with the advent of the first brick temples for 
brahamanical religion also, as at Pullavartesvanim itself, thus rendering its own appellation 
meaningful. The Period-lV stage was one of full resurgence of the Imperial ChoJ as especially under 
Raja Raja and the index of the close links between the capital town of Thanjavur and the port-town 
of Kaveripatiinam represented in our excavations by Vellayan Iruppu 1 & JJ in MelayurThe post- 
[welfth century, in everyway was the swansong of this incessant hahitaiional growth and urban 
sophistication, leading to the present status of Kaveripattinam. May it be stated, by way of abundant 
caution, ;md taking note of the fact that an ancient port-city like Kaveripattinam has every reason to 
have provided for a reasonably large scale con struct ic>n a! activity and a variety of habiiational 
sectors, that future possibilities ol the enlargement of the archaeologica) picture, compositely 
afforded by the present Report, would be potentially promising. This needs the co-operation of the 
local gentry and the discerning eye of several young archaeologisi.s towards this consummation. It 
IS hoped the present Report will provide the stimulus and framework for such a continuing quest. 
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APPENDIX 1 

List of sites explored in tfte Kaveri delta 


S. No, Village Location of the Jitp 


Nature of finds 


1, Vanagin Tondikudu site, 

3 furlongs west of the sea 
and immediately on the east of 
Kilayur (S. no. 128) 

2. Vanagiri Irattaikuthar site (S. no, 140) 


3. Vanagiri 


(S. no. 140 and 149) probably a 


Vanagiri 

Vanagiri 

Vanagiri 


Pottadipattam site, 
south of Kaveri 90 cm 
below surface 

Pirsadi mudu. north-east 
of Vanagiri 

IS. no. 408) site of excavation of 
of ring-weil diameter 1 20 m 


Vanagiri 


Ellaiamnwn temple 

site immediately on Us stmth on 

the coast 


, Habitation site-earth dug 
upto 30 cm, lot of potsherds of 
Black and red ware Black 

ware, Red ware and blue ban¬ 
gles and urn pieces 

Heap of excavated earth fmm 
surrounding fields, Red 
slipped ware, incised redwttre, 
dull red ware, a few Black and 
Red ware, terracotta knob in 
red ware and copper coins of 
Cholas, blue bangle piece 

Red slipped ware, Black w'arc, 
dull red ware, weathered red 
ware, blue, green and yellow 
bangle pieces, terracoiia ring- 
well piece 

Dull red ware (late), bright 
red slipped ware 

Um pieces, Black ware, dull 
red ware, incised red wore, 
Black and red ware 
Ring-well pieces, um pieces, 
nncgalilhic red ware with 
two holes, all black ware, cop 
per and iron pieces 
Black and red ware (Mega 
Hthic), red paint on wares, 
weathered black ware. Red 
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ware (Megalithic), um pieces. 




iron piece 

8. 

Vanagiri 

Kallanlcundu 

Hundreds of beads of tubular 
coral came]in, blue green and 
yellow, black quartz, beaded 




continuous site here and there 

agate, chalcedony green mi¬ 
cro-beads, iron pieces, knives, 
arroW‘heads, copper pieces, 
six coins, shell bangles, green 
and yellow bangles, seg¬ 
mented bead of red and green 
jasper, terracotta heads, mega- 
lithic Black and red ware 
bowls etc., weathered Red 
ware, big lamp with four lips, 
terracotta animal. Black ware 
with concentric rings, coarse 
red ware 

9. 

Vanaglri 

KaJlangundu (North site) 

Black and red ware 

10. 

Vajiagiri 

KaUajigundu 

Black and red wore, um 



west site 

burial site (same as site 



(S. no. 427-429) 

no. 8> 

IL 

Vanagiri 

Ponnanganni tidal or Menu 

Kulam (S. no. 310) 

Surface, Excavated place 

12, 

Kilvanagiri 

Kadamaniyam site (firoin dug 

Burial urns, lamp, polished 



out heap) 

megaliiihie. black ware. 

13. 

Vanagiri 

Silumban - katialai by the side 
ofRottukulam (1 furlong west 
of site no. 11) 

Red slipped ware. Black ware 

14. 

Mclayur 

Sabapatht Padayachi Punjai 

Pottery from section of an 



kadu on the north side of road 

already dug pit; three layers 
identified; terracotta figurines 
(mediaeval), pottery, bead 

15. 

Vanagiri 

Thosaikulam site and Seradi- 

Habitation site, partly intact. 



thurai on the west of Roiiu- 

3.05 m below section, full of 



kulam 

pottery charcoal and ashes, 
typical megalithic Black and 
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15. Ktlaperum-palbm 

16. MelapenimpaUam 

A 

17. Melaperumpallam 

18. Vanagiri 

19. MetaperumpalSam 
20- Tiruvalambur 

21. Melaperum pallani 

* 22, Melayur 

23. Sayavanam 

24. Mctaiyur 


Nadankoil Mandan yadi tidal 

Mandakkaraj (owner Kuppu- 
swami Padayachi um burial site 
(4 local itieji) 

Virati, on the way to Mamakkadi 
red ^and (disturbed partly), 

Wochimedu and Puthripaiiani 
on southern bank of river 

Mankankankaibai 
West of Isvaran temple 
Periathope 

AgraharaTTiedu (between 
Melayur and Kaveri river) 


Mundirikadu (on the east 
of Sayavanam temple) 


Tachamaniyam ground 


red ware, conical based bowl 
dish of red wares, lid with 
knob in central hole, red 
slipped ware, full lamp of 
terracotta, beads of red, green, 
yellow, black chalcedony, 
agate, coral, ring wells re* 
moved, copper coins (broken) 

Habitation site, red slipped 
ware of mediaeval period 
Black and red ware lid with 
animal head, small vessels 
near excavated um, pottery 
from excavated um. 

Um pieces megalithic Red 
ware, Black and red ware 

Um pieces and red slipped 
ware - dug up earth 

Urn pieces, dug up earth 
Black and Red ware 

Bangle pieces and few pot- 
tery 

Um pieces, megalithic Black 
and red ware 

No Black and red ware with 
Inursion on top. red incised 
w'ares (Mediaeval) 

Copper ring (broken). Red 
slipped ware, iron piece 
(broken), black and blue ban¬ 
gle pieces, red ware (not 
megalithic) 

Mediaeval red slipped ware, 


♦ This material is part of the Survey carried out by Dr, K, V, Raman, then Technical Atcsisiani of the 
Survey, Southern Circle, which is now included In the Report. 
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25. Manigramani 


26. Manlgramam 

27. Manipuram 

28. Melaiyur 

29. Metaiyur 

30. Melaiyur 

31. Kilayur 

32. Kilayur 

33. Kilayur 

34. Kilayur 

35. Kilayur 

36. Kilayur 


Karvali tidal (near village) 
um burial site 


Karvali tidal Habitation site 
Perial tidal 

(nonh-east of village) 

Vellayan Imppu 
Vellayan Imppu 
Uppankulam 


Site on the beach (near Kaveri 
river Sangamain. South of 
Kannagi statue) 

Site on beach (near Kuppam) 


Site on beach 
north of Kuppam 

On the way to Neidavasal, tit 
the interior near Church 


Periamedu or Periaihopc, 
east of Mandakkadu 

Between Mangaimedu site and 
sea shore 


structure 

Black and ted ware (plenty), 
bangles, green beads, copper 
coin (small), copper objects 
(broken), coral beads, 
camclion, banded agate beads, 
micro-beads 

Habitation section, full of 
pottery of thick red ware 
Habitation site, red ware. 
Black and red ware, beads 
coral, cametian, green glass, 
iron 

Thick red ware, mediaeval 
pottery 

Terracotta animal figurine, 
copper coin, glass bangles 
Black and red ware, habita¬ 
tion - Red ware, black ban¬ 
gles 

Megalithic Black and red 
ware, um pieces, black 
bangle 

Yellow and green beads, cop¬ 
per bell, copper wire, black 
bangles, Vinayaka statue 

Thin fine black ware. Black 
and red ware, Red ware, glass 
bangle, coral bead 

Um burial. Black and 
red ware, beads, terracotta, 
ring well 

Habitation site, rich thick red 
ware, iron piece, green glass 
beads, bangle piece 

Black ware, red ware. Black 
and red ware, bangles, black 
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bead 

37. 

Kilayur 

M an gai madam 

Dug CHJt earth top level earth, 
rather late' red ware 

38. 

KUayur 

‘^Ayyankoilmedu (opposite to Dhar- 
makulam tank side of the road) 

Black ware. Black and red 

ware 

39. 

Manigramafn 

Excavated 

trench 

Red ware. Black and 
red ware 

4(1 

Kilayur 

Mandakkadu 

Red slipped ware, black ban¬ 
gles 
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C'^^^daiing 

dating of Kilayur (Mangainiailam site) Wharf, of wood, irom trench KLR-I, locus 2, 
layer 4, depth I 25 m from the Tata Institute of FundamentaJ Research. Radio-Carbon unit, Bombay, 
numbered TF-207. 

This wooden post was embedded in the backwaters of the sea where a wharf as a regular boai- 
jeitydike site, distinguished by a shallow basin-like depression of the layere, from the natural sand 
and alluvial day upwards to the top humus of the later culiund periods, had formed. In this, the first 
stage of w harf was composed of a scries of poles driven into the soil below water at low tide, in an 
alignment of rows and seemingly secured to one another and to the planks probably fixed on top as 
a platfonrr, for loading and unloading the commodities brought from the sea into the backwaters by 
boats. This appears to have been elaborated and strengthened, in the subset{uent stage, by a regular 
brick-built wharf of twin platforms, complete with a Ooor course and space in between the quay-like 
platforms for breakwaters to run through without eroding the bricks. 

As the poles were already there earlier, the brick.s were so caused to accommodate the poles 
by their appropriate points cut in the edge bricks into concavities around the pre-existing pole.s, TTie 
multiple courses of the platforms wee apparently kept at such a height that even at high tide, the tops 
of the platform as well as the poles will be well above the waste level. 

The C determination yields for the W'txxl which formed the specimen, so examined, an 
absolute date value of 2265 minus IWib+IW - 100. that Is, approximately between 3(X) B.C. and 
200 B.C, say as an average of 250 B.C. Ibe reference to the Black and red wares in the determination 
was that of the associative ceramic of the cultural period to which the poles belong, which is of 
PeriodI, w hen the Black and red ware - using, um-burial practising communities were living in the 
locality of the present Kil ay ur and Vanagiri variously, especially to the south and north of the Kaveri 
mouth and should have been using the wharf of poles. It may be added that the next period when the 
brick-built wharf had been provided, the culture of that period is datable by its own data to the period 
broadly of firstccniury B.C. to first century A.D,, inter-locked w'ith the advent of the‘Rouletted ware’ 

using phase and after the pole-built wharf stage. The black and red ware was, however, continuing 
in the brick wharf phase also. 

TF-207 of the March 1966 list of the T.i.F.R, (14'' unit) of the wooden sample from KiJayur. 

Black and red ware - 2200-100 (2265-100), 

Tlie two dates above B P are based on the two ‘half-life’ values of the rrtethod, respectively 
5568- 30 yrs, and 57,30-40 yrs. The latter may he deemed as the best working value (Godwin. 1962) 

- Godwin, H. Native, 1962,195,984, 
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Animal Remains 


phylym: 

Chordata 

Class: 

Mam alia 

Order: 

Artiodactyla 

Family; 

Bovidae 


Site stratutn locus Depth Remarks 


Pallava- Layer <2) 
itesvaram 



CXV*2 
528 m 
CXY-24 
72 m 
CXY-3 
40 m 
CXY 2 


5.10 m 
CXY -3 
4,0 m 
CXY-2 
5.10 m 
CXY-3 
4«)m 


CXY*2 
470 m 
CXY-3 
375 ni 


099 m Fragment of 3rd & 4th right 
metacarpul Bos Indicus Linn. 

098 m FYoximal and fragment of Tibia Bos, 
indicus Linn. 

—do— Distal condylax fragment of femurs 

Bos Indicus Linn. 

10 m Shaft of the left humcnis without pro 
ximal and distal cxtre mity Ba$ indicta 
Linn. 

I 0 m Fragment of the shatt of femur 
Bos Indkm Linn. 

085 m Fragment of the 1st Phalanx of fore ftxrt 
Bos indicus Linn. 

Fragment of the head of femur 
Bos indicus Linn. 

1.01 m Fragment of rib Bos indiaui Linn. 
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Fragment of rib £lo,v indicus 
Linn. 
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Pallava 

nesvaram 



CXY-2 

099 m 

Shaft of the 3ni and 4ih 

4-9S m 


metacarpal without proximal 
epiphsis Bos indicus Linn. 

CXY-2 

0^3 m 

Fiagmeni of rib. Bos iViiijcuj 

4’58m 

CXY-3 


Linn. 

370 m 


* 

CXY-2 

riBm 

Ribs fused togcthtrBosIruUcus 

4'90 m 

CXY-3 

393 m 


Linn. 

CXY-2 

077 m 

Shaft of right humerus 

4 90 m 


without proximal exme- 

CXY-3 


mity and with such 

3’S7m 


eroded distal extremity. Bos 
indicus Linn. 

CXY-25 

] 06 m 

Proximal fragment of 

10 m 


left radius and ulna Bos 

CXY-3 

410 m 


Indicus Linn. 

CXY-2 

067 m 

Skull CragmenisBoj indicus 

460 m 

CXY 3 

3‘40 m 


Linn. 


(This report of the animal bones from a brick lined pit in PaJlavancsvaram monastic site was from 

16, vide his letter dated 
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Note: The pit lured with bricks tn which most of the above mentioned bone remains had been found, 
was in layer 2 which represented the closing stages of the main monastic period, and after a partial 
disuse was followed by the brick temple phase, funher south of the earlier monastery, in the late 
Mahayana phase which should have continued into the early part of ihc Imperial Chola phase during 
which time, the gilded Maitreya bronze of great artistic merit, was found here, earlier to the 
excavations, datable to, about the late eighth century and now belonging to the Government Museum 
collections, Madras (from where it had been recently reported as 'missing*,) 

The use of the cattle bones in alined pit might either indicate that the pit was used asadumping 
bin after the meat had been consumed by the monastic community or by the people residing here in 
the temporary phase of disuse of monastic activity. They do not appear to be suggesdng sacrificial 
or other ritual use which was alien to Buddhism, 
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Sites* yielding Rouleired ware in Tamil Nadu and Pondicherry 


1. Mahabalipuram 

2. Vasavasamudnim 

3. Punjeri 

4. Kanchipuram 

5. Sengamcdu 

6. Arikaniedu 

7* Mel Sathamangalam 

8. Nagapattinam 

9. KaraiJcadu 

10. Kudikadu (Nathamedu) 
tl. Kaveripattinam 

12. Korkai 

13. Tondi 

14. Alankulam 

15. Kayal 

16. Karur 


DistrjcE Chingieput 
District Chingleput 
District Chmgleput 
District Anna 
District South Arcot 
Pondicherry 
Pondicherry 
District Thanjavur 
District South Arcot 
District South Arcot 
District Thanjavur 
District Tinmelveli 
District Ramanathapuram 
District Rarcanathapuram 
District Tirunelveli 
District Tinjchirapalli 


Even at Ayodhya (U.P.| on the Sanajm. an alflucnt of the Ganga. 'Roitleiicd Van: has been discovered in it« 

firM-second century AD. levels of the ejtcavaiJons there (cf- tudjaa Jnstiiatc of Advanced Studv Simla },> 
No. 7 and S. p. 27 and pi. on p.26 (Ian Dec. I ^TT). Advanced Study. Simla. Newi ietur. 
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Other Scient^tc probe attempts 

Aichaeologica] Explorations with Proton magnetonieterwas conducted under the auspices of 
the Institute dc Physique do Globe, Paris and French Institute of Pondicherry at Kaveripatdnam. in 
1966. I>r. Yves Martin who carried it out took readings with the help of proton Magnetometer. The 
places indicated as likely to yield structures (or pottery dumps which also give such indication) were 
in the Rallavancsvaraiti brahmanical temple site, which was thereafter taken up by the Survey for 
some trial digging. The probe yielded some miscellaneous mediaeval ruined brick-bat clusters, but 
of no archaeological value. 

Similar Proton magnetometric survey was also carried out briefly by the National Geophysical 
Laboratory, Hyderabad (Dr. Harinarayan), along with particlption of Dr. Paiumaslvan, Archaeologi¬ 
cal Chemist (Retd.), on the beach of Kaveripauinam, and the tentative results were not of any 
significant evedentiary value. No further follow-up in a detailed mapping was pursued. 

No underwater maritime archaeological investigations have also been taken up so far, though 
Tamil University, Thanjavur was planning to undertake such a progrartime. Recently, however. 
National Institute of Geography, selected the zone for off-shore explorations to be carried out by it, 
in collaboration with the Government of Tamil Nadu in 1982 (Subbarayan and Vora 1987). The 
scope of the Survey was limited to identification of the locadon of submerged structures if any, and 
ship-wrecks, for further detailed examination. Complex equipment like Ailas-Deso 10 echosounder 
for the bathymetry, EG & G side sea. Sonar for detecting any object exposed on the sea-bed, and 
a Bamnger Oceanographic Magnetometer for detecting magnetic anomalies associable with the 
magnetic objects of the ship-wrecks. A motorole Miniranger MRS-111 was also used for the position 
fixing system apart from a UMEL underwater stereo camera and a La fond snapper for sediment 
collection. These were taken to the site, but owing to adverse weather condition, the surveys were 
abruptly terminated, and these could not be deployed. 

The Survey was on a scale 1:25.000 with 250 m line spacing for adequate overlap. Due to wind 
and currents, there was deviation in some case in the lines to be surveyed and planned at a spacing 
of250 m. Between Kaveripattinam and Vanagiri, 23 E.N. and S.W-S.E. and 3 N-S line; and between 
Kaveripatdnam and Tranquebar, 2 N-S lines were grid-surveyed. The echosounder and sidescan 
Sonar were continuously operated and the mugneiometer, most of the rime [tCounesy: Progress and 
Prospects of Marine Archaeology in India - S, R. Rao (First Conference on Marine Archaeology of 
Indian ocean countries, N,|,0, Dona Pania, Goa - 403 004.1987, pp.59-62)J. 


APPENDIX VI 

Selected Brick fneasuremem from Kaveripaxtinam and other t omparahle early historic sites in 

India (jirsi century S,C. to fourth cetitiay A.D, 


1. 

Kaveripattinum (Tamil Nadu) 



(a) Kilayur (Wharfj 

61x40 5x7 7 cm 


<t>) Vanagiri (Inlet sluice) 

40x26x10 cm 


(c) Pal la vanes varam (Vihara) 

42x24x10 cm 

2. 

Katichipunim (Tamil Nadu) 

28x19x16 cm 

56x23x8cm 

40x18x6 cm 


Korkai (Tamil Nadu) 

45x23x7'5 cm 

3. 

Nagarjunakonda (Andhra Prade.sh 

56x28x7 5 cm 

48x27x9 cm 

4. 

Chezcria (Andhra Pradesh) 

45x24x7 5 cm 

5. 

Virapuram (Andhra Pradesh) 

54x27x9 cm 

49x24x8 cm 

6. 

Gummanakonda (Andhra Pradesh) 

41x20 5x9*0 cm 

7. 

Rangpur (Andhra Pradesh) 

38x20x8 cm 

8- 

Kudaveli Sangamesvara (Andhra Pradesh) 

44x20x24 cm 

9. 

Siddhesvaram (Andhra Pradesh) 

37x18x7 cm 

10 . 

Nevasa (Maharashtra) 

48x27x9 cm 

58 5x25x7 5 cm 

11. 

Eran (Bdadhya Pradesh) 

43x25x7 5 cm 

12. 

Devnimori (Gujarat) 

40x25x7,5 cm 

13. 

Broach (Gujarat) 

40x27 5x7 5 cm 

32 5x20x6'5 cm 

14. 

Vaisali (Bihar) 

37 5x22.5x5 cm 

15, 

Patna (Pataliputra) (Bihar) 

425x275x43 cm 
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Conjectural elevation of the Buddhist temple, FaUavane^’aram (figs. S-9) 

The Buddhist temple plinth shows a distribution of provision for three pairs of flight of stairs 
on its three sides, except the eastern where no staircases were provided. 

The surface feature around the stairwell suggests a basal clustering of bricks strengthening the 
stair-case wells, with atleast 2-3 brick width (each brickof 7 Scmwidih), indicating that the thickness 
of the walls around the void-well in each case was about IS to25cni. The stair treads were of about 
50 cm width and the risers were perhaps of about 37 cm to 45 cm. This is on the basis that the height 
of a floor might have been 2 74 m (as is usual) or less if so desired and taking note of the fact that 
six treads (or risers, if not seven) could have existed. Though such usages are not in nine with modem 
constructions (which have a risers of not more than 9"), in the early to mediaeval times, it was quite 
universal to have such 37 cm to 45 cm risers whether in a residence or a temple or even a fon or palace. 
Since there could not be more than six treads and as many as seven risers, for one to reach the first 
floor from the ground floor and since the staircase itself was about 45 cm to 53 cm wide, it could 
accommodate only one person at a lime. This explains why three such pairs had been provided, 
allowing a minimum of six persons at a time to climb the stairs simultaneously, followed no doubt 
by a few more in a row (or queue) in each staircase. Granted that the Buddhist establtshmeni had 
about 25 persons permanently resident, in rows of three or four all the twenty five can reach the upper 
floor, more or less at the same time. During important occasions when visitors and devotees could 
be larger, it might take perhaps some more time, but within manageable limits. It must be understood 
that the Buddhist establishment was not an open public premises, but with a compound wall and 
controlled access; and discipline is generally greater under Buddhism than in a brahmnical temple. 

Hence, both the width of the stair well and the height of the risers, it should be presumed, fell 
in tune with such provisions everywhere in ancient India (and in villages and even Havelis of North 
India today, this is most common). 

We do not know if the upper floor also continued the stairwell provision on to the next higher 
floor, or not, but we are presuming that it was restricted to only two floors. 

As far as ground floor was concerned, the astylar corbelled coffer which enclosed the central 
tank likevoidwouldhave rHxi purposes, first ly to pro vide fou nda tions for an u pper level w all arou nd 
the shrine of the same width, which would be of the order of about 1676 cm to 17'78 cm. It is seen 
also that, excluding the stairwell wall thickness itself, the space available between the central tank- 
void and the smaller array of peripheral voids were themselves equal almost to the width of the 
smaller voids themselves which was 1 75 to 2 m. Hence, the chances were that this whole space was 
covered by the astylar corbelled wall. It so, the chances were equally that within the periphery of (he 
stairwell rows, there was only this wall; and the space on the plinth, outside the stairwell, would alone 
have served as a vithi or ambulatory path and were of the order of little more than a metre wide. This 
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feature again goes well with the general usages noticed in Indian monuments right through (as for 
instance, in the Sun temple at Konarak) with the vhhi on the outer edge of the plinth. 

The upper floor was perhaps of tejjer height and, since there could not have been a second floor, 
the remaining pan, namely, the jitAa/TO or superstructure, would be rising either equal toor less than 
the height of the first floor which latter would have been not less than about 200 cm. 

Now, as regards the superstructure, on the basis of general picture seen in early historic times, 
ofTamilnadu (‘Sangam period' onwards), on the one hand, and in early upper Indian Gupta traditions 
on the other, either a iy^fi or ^hhumiprasadu type ofsikhara would have been reasonable. 

In the former, its interior ceiling would have been 'coffered ^ In the latter, its exterior would have 
a stepped panem of a rudimentaty bhitmLprasada type which, from the fifth-sixth century A. D. 
onwards, becomes an indigenous partner to the hieratic forms like vimana or rekhaprasada. 

Since in the upper floor there would be needfor people tocollect for worship, there wasacelling 
also around the shrine. We do not know if it was slopy bur chances were that it was not in T^mil 
nadu where a vimana entablature was more common. Also, in the case of the kutagam model, 
perhaps, there wasonly a vedi parapet with or without a torana entry on cardinal points and notceiling 
or roofed ambulatory, 

Thuji, one of these two models and the ancillary features suggested above might have been 
possible if not probable. In any event, the finished structure, would have been quite impressive in 
its own way, and would have the necessary facilities, as well as exclusive privacy that would have 
been required. 


APPENDIX VIII 

liote on the 'Roulemd wor^' 

The occurrence of the Rouletted ware in the classic context 'in relation with the Roman 
Arretine’ (Terra SigUiaiah Italics author’s - in teitiure and shape, in the first century AD at 
Arikamedu, in Wheeler's excavation of 1945, has an intrinsic and universal improtanee in South 
India which cannnot be underplayed. Its strength lies in the association of an undoubtedly imported, 
Roman ware with another where the technique of ‘roulette prickings', at least, was equally 
undoubtedly of 'foreign' origin, in a manner where the outer limit is clearly closing with the stoppage 
of manufacture of the Roman Arretine in the parent country, Italy, and the site (Arezzo) of 
manufacture. 

Any consideration of the range of timefuse-relationship of the 'rouletted' technique is to be 
separated from the above cited ‘datum* relationship with ihe Arretine. In the site of Arikamedu 
itself, two agencies, Wheeler, on behalf of Survey and Casal, on behalf of the French Institute of 
Pondicherry, hadexcavated, the latter also after Wheeler. Ithasbeen interestingly suggested recently 
(Vimaln Begley, 1988) that the latter excavation revealed the pre-existing career of the ‘roulette* 
pattern, in the earliest phase of Arikamedu, in associadon with the ‘Black and red ware’ and in 
association with an inscribed Tanml-Brahmi label sciipi, and with certain structures like ring wells 
of brick, and these three had been cited as lending to the hypothesis that (a) 'Rouletted' ware - 
whatever this omnibus term may connote to archaeologists - was earlier than the Arretine at 
Arikamedu and was indigenous in its fabric, (b) that Maury an impacts had resulted in the ring well, 
script and possibly religious involvements at Atikainedu, (c) that Arikamedu earliest phase should, 
ipsofacto, on the basis of the Black and red ware showing, be taken back to third-second century B.C. 
and ‘Rouletted’ ware also coevally so. 

The excavations of Wheeler, though they were not exhaustively in all the zones or sectors of 
the site of Arikamedu fully, have a clarity in their stradgraphical record and pottery documentation 
(including the amphorae) which had not been excelled by any other agency. Wheeler's'subsequent 
excavation at Brahmagiri, further characteristically confirmed the role of the 'rbuletted dish of fine 
shiny black ware (implicating the associative dating through the Roman Arretine) and indeed in all 
the excavated sitps where ‘Rouletted* ware in its characteristic fabric and dish form, had been found, 
it was belonging to the same chronological horizon vrhich was ascribed to it at Arikamedu sec also 
Appendix IV. In almost all the sites, the ‘Rouletted’ ware was belonging to the first century A.D. 
levels. Even at Arikamedu, it was not gainsaid that the ‘rouletted’ ponery occurred from a slightly 
earlier stage than the ad vent ar this site of the Roman Arretine. The exercise was to fix the date of 
first arrival of the Roman Arretine at Arikamedu including its inevitable terminal dale as well and 
further, in association with other imported elements like Amphorae of the typical datable character. 

The Black and red ware in South India, on the other hand, primarily for purposes of close 
archaeological scrutiny in excavations on stratified basis, resolves itself into two categories, those 
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which arc directly associated with burials of one kind oFanother. and those which are in habitations. 
Despite the fact that a few shapes have a commonality between these two categories, the genera.1 
shapes differ widely, not merely in icjtmrc, but also in the slip. The Mcgalithic Black and red ware 
is invariably of crackled surface, perhaps a result of salt-glazing and kiln temperature. There is thus, 
a specific character for the Mcgalithic ware, as compared with those of regular habitations in various 
periods. Further, the Inscribed labels found on them were a togire seen in South India in the pteriods 
between pre-Christian to early historic times, and are found both in Buddhistic and non-Buddhistic 
secular sites equally. But their palaeography has not only been a tricky matter but, nonetheless, had 
also been studied closely by several scholars (Mahadevan, Krishnan etc.), and chronologically set 
in their various stages, on the basis of their grammatical form, which again differed from the use seen 
in the collateral and seemingly parental ‘Brahmi’ of North India. The kind of letters seen in the 
solitary example recorded by Casa! as in the pre-Christian and earliest level of .stratigraphy, is of the 
type which is past the early characteristically ‘southern’ branch of this Brahmi, called ‘Dravida’ by 
Chakravarti, (obviously was meaning, in its native term. Damili-Tamil). and may be ascribable to 
the early ceniuiy A.D. and has many other parallels in the sherds, .seen by Wheeler at Arikamedu 
itself. Subrahmanyam's context at Salihundam of inscribed ’Rouletted’ ware, would also not prinui 
facie be evidence enough for a pre-Christian date there. The Stratigraphy at Arikamedu that Wheeler 
had published, right down to the natural soil (the lower several meters of which were below water 
level} can be safely considered broadly also as standing for every sector of Arikamedu and thus, by 
itself, Casal s trench and his presumed earliest phase may not be much earlier to any layer down to 
the natural sand that Wheeler excavated and recorded. 

The occurrence of a few sherdsof‘rouletted’ ware even in the later B, Cs. should perhaps be 
in order at Arikamedu and could ai best show this technique of' rouletring’ reaching India, apparently 
through the Roman or Greek agency, variously and similarly the arrival of the Arretine in the opening 
decades of the Christian era there, should al.so be ju.si a temporal difference, and may not make 

Ruuleiied ware, as a whole, relatable to the two pre-Christian centuries and in all the coastal sites 
of Tamilnadu. 

Taking the case orKavenpaitinaui twmen nd.s Dccn quoted by Vimala Begley in her argument 
basing upon the purely preliminary lA R, repons), it is seen, as now recorded in the detailed and 
carefully documented findings of ihe .several localities of this port-city, that ‘rouleiied ware ’ squarely 
belongs to the opening century of the Christian era only, in such localities where it is seen at al I. which 
arc Kilayur, Vanagiri and Manigramum only; and funher the Arretine itself is conspicuous by its 

absence here and not a single example of inscribed Black and red ware Is also noticed in the 
excavatiens here. 

On the other hand, ihe roulette technique gets imitated not only in the secondary fabrics like 
Black and red ware and even red waries,quite apart from the typical two-.stage, ‘Roulettcd ware’ range 
proper—one of shiny black slip and characteristic internally wedged or knife edge rim in a Bat dish 
and the other in other type itself, is common only between the corresponding Arretine 
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wore in rim Conn and shape, and shape is not found in any coeval site in other contexts in coastal 
Tamil Nadu. The 'rouletted warn', nontheless, occurs in a prevailing reddish slip also and of rather 
slightly thicker section in several coastal sites and may have to be distinguished stratigraphically 
from the classic shiny black slipp^ fine levigated greyish clay core fabric which isiisarckeiype. The 
reddish variety has to be examined in future or current excavations like Alagankulam where there 
is a chance of studying it closely. Amphorae, again, are absent at Kaveripattinam so far. and it is to 
be seen that even Roman coins (particularly gold issues) are notto be seen at all, except for the highly 
eroded sol i tary example of copper picked from surface at Vel lay an Iruppu I ocal tty of K a veri pa tii nam. 
These may be due to the stages and nuances of trade links between the Mediterranean and the cast 
Indian coastal sites. 

There is a reference by Viniala Begley to Soutoukeni and Mutrapalayam pottery from the um 
burials and cyst burial there, excavated by CasaJ, in relation to the Arikamedu Black and red ware, 
to suggest a pre-Christian date for these burial sites, as opined by Casal. But the latter site had given 
several flat-bottomed types of vessels of Black and red ware and Red ware, the like of which is not 
at all seen in th e Mega I ithic pottery of the pre-Christiaii stages, where excavated. Soutoukeni, besides 
by its degenerate cist and kennel) whole of a port-hole a sarcophagus intrusion inside it and its other 
normal pottery, seems to belong to the later stages of Megalithic culture, probably in the early 
A.D s. They are not, thus, comparable directly with Arikaotedu, which is not a burial only unless 
shape- to-shape comparison of the pots in the different strata arc to be made. Ring wells in terracotta, 
again occur in Sou th I ndian siteslikeSengamedu, Korkai, Kav e ripattin ametc,,onlyinthe early A .D,, 
and we have no instance of a tniely pre-Christian ring well type, in any of the sites. 

The position at Kaveripattinam therefore, of the ‘Rouletted ware', vij-d-vjs. Black and red 
ware, is that the latter well predates the former into the B.C. It has no Inscribed category, no 
associated Arretinc, no Amphorae, but many stages of imitation of the ‘Roulette* pricking fec/ini^Me 
which seems to continue till about the third century A.D. even perhaps. A study of the whole process 
of trade relationship between Rome and India commercially may, in the ultimate analysis, be very 
relevantand would be possibly showing stages of arrival and diffusion, oneprior to the discovery 
of the monsoon wind in the A.Ds. and going well into the B.Cs. in the sites loidA of Palk Straits; and 
those/ro/n atid after the u^de wind discovery of Hippalus in the first century A. D. onwards and thus 
the pattern of study will have to be of this dual arrival and the commercial relationship, as of‘Treaty 
port * and ‘emporia type a s Whee ler though t, Kaveripa ni nam be ing of the la t ter type, and such a type 
was not attracting Roman bolUon issues while a Treaty port could have been full of close impact, with 
domiciled foreigners and importation of the exotic techniques like 'Rouleuing* and rich bullion 
transaction (as now seen in hoards in western Tamil Nadu), 

Begley, Vimala, ‘Ankamedu reconsidered' Anwrican Journal qf Archaeology, 87.4 (1983): 46J -481 

.—Ttouleucd wore ai Arikamedu; A New approach* American Journal of Archaeology, 92 (1988): 
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PLATE 1 




A, Kawrip^Mi^nt: cio,^ wVh. Kaveri B. AMup^rumpatlamum-buriat mound 
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KAVERfPATl'lNAM EXCAVATIONS 
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tiAVEmPAITiNAM EXCAVATfO/VS 


PLATE Ifl 




Paliavxines^aftttnexposed structurex, Bu^tiisi Vikara Complex 









PLATE IV 


KAVEmPAlTiNAM EXCAVATIONS 




A. Buddhist tempU at PaBamiutsvaram; B, Saiidiapati Amruin tempie 



KAVEJttPAnWAM EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE V 




A. Mciaperurnpaltam: exposed urn huriat and B, Manigramam .* closed ring well 








PLATE VI 


KAVERIPAnWAM EXCAVATJONH 



Kitayur: A , dose view &f the fatten pok in the wharf and B, pieces of wharf poie 

(san^lc for C‘* dating) 











KAVERIPArriNAtyf EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE Vl^ 




Kilayur: A. tiicaveued vkurf $iruavre. before removai of the baidk, 
B, tvharfstntclare of brkks, xcond phase 
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KAVERIPATTiNAM EXCAVATIONS 






KAVERlPATl'iNAM EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE tX 
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Vanasiri: A, panoramic view qf the coastal site (before excavation}; 
B , intei chumiet of a restrnor 



PLATE X 


KAVERiPATTlNAM EXCAVATIONS 
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Vatm^irrA, inlet ehimnel momk with curvedJiattks and drip-,tiep floor to check erosion. 
B, portion of structure during excavation 
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PLATE XI 



Pallavanesvaram‘(t wing <jf ihe BuddhiS! Vihara complex 
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KAVmiPATTINAM EXCAVAHONS 
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Ptdlitvawsvgram: txpoitd smtcturis, Vihara compitx 



KAVERirATTH^AM EXCAVATIONS 


PLA'Ttxm 



Paiiavanesvaram: A. circular itmcture with hones inside near the Vihara, view from north and 

B. ctose view of the circuiar structure 





PLATE XIV 


KAVERIPATmAhf EXCAVATIONS 



PaUavaaesvaram. A, vidH' of the Biuidhapuda in ow of the eelia of the 
Budiihtsi Viharaand B,Bucldhapmiit 
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PLATE XV 



C 



Pallavanexvaram: A. bronze image of Dhytm-Btiddha (i^ier chtmical ireatmcM}: 
B. ntruclufes of the BtuLihisl temple ; C, maiyur. Veltaiyan Irtippu Ih 
scciion of the trench hoidn^ eosi and xomh 










PLATE XVI 


KAVERtPATTimM EXCAVATIONS 




Metaiyur- Veiliuyan truppu tl; A.frogmintaiy wall, B, fjipos^ pit wuk po:sfiefds 




KAVERIPATTJNAM EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE XVII 



Sair^Jtipati Amirtun teirspk 








































PLATE XVU] 


KAVERlPArnSAM EXCAVATIONS 




Antntm temple site; A, section looking wffijtf, showing layers abutting the siruciure; 
B, viewaf the trench showing ring well fpre-tempk phaset 
in the foreground and hrick-bai platform and foundational offset of the temple 








KAVERIPATTINAM EXCAVATION 


PLATE XIX 




A, Vaaoiiin: Rouietted vare; B, MatdgfttmiBii: (mdqtulus 
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KAVERtPATTfNAM EXCAVA'nONS 



Vmagin: Reuieited Ware 







KAVERJPArriNAM EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE XXI 
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Patlavaiusvaram: sprinkler, knob and spoul 
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KAVERIPATIWAM EXCAVATIONS 
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A, Vetlaiyan Iruppu and Pallavaidsvarain: green gloiedptmery-.B. VeUaiyan 
irtippu ‘ parts o/ stand, spout, etc. alt ifi pink fabric 





KAVERIPAJTINAM EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE XXUI 



Vellaiym irappu: Chinese celadon and porcelain pottery 





PLATE XXIV 


kaveripathnam excavations 




A. Vellmyatt lruppu‘ grey ware cup wuh spouc 
B, Manigranutm and Mongaimudum: beads 
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PLAI'E XJCV 
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PLATE XXVI 


KAVERIPATTINAM EXCAVATIONS 
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PLATE XXVn 
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B 

Vdtiayan fruppu: A, heads from diffitrent levels: B, micfii beads 





PLATE XXVLII 


KAVBRlPAniNAM EXCAVATiONS 
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amt VMiyaa Irappa: A. ..rracma hcmL amt tpimtu mtaab: S, haagla p,«„ 




KAVERIFATTINAM EXCAVATfOm 


PLATE XXTX 



B 

Terracottafijiunnes t A, Kaveripattinam; B, FaHavanvcvaTOm 






PLATE XXX 


KAVERlPATTiNAM EXCAVATIONS 




Terracoua figurines: A. PaHovanisvaram: B. VeUmyanhuppu 




KAVERiPArJ1^A^f EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE XXXI 
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TtrracQtia figurines from VeUaiyan Iruppu 




PLATE XXXI] 


KAVERJPATTfNAM EXCAVATIONS 




Terrarotta figuri/u£:A, Vcitmyffn truppu; B. Paliavanisvaram 







KAVERtFATTlNAM EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE XXXm 
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Pallavofdsv^am: A, terracotta plaque (broken): B, fragments of terracotta lamps 
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PLATE XXXIV 


KAVmPATliNAM EXCAVATIONS 




Veltidyan frt^pu: stone objects 







KAVERIPATTlf^AM EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE XXXV 



Copper objects form Pallavanis^oram tifid Vetlaiyan Iruppa 
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KAVEftlPAlTTNAM EXCAVATIONS 



A, before chemical (rcatmcni: B, afier chemical ireaimcitt 




KAVERiPATHNAM EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE XXXVn 



A. Varuigiri: punch-marked caitus f colltaioa): 
B, VdUuyan Iruf^u: Roman coin (lead) 
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KAVESimTlNAM EXCAVATIONS 
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Copper coins: Ajrom Mamgranuan and B JciimVanagiri 
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PLATE xxxrx 









PLATE XL 


KAVEHfPATnUAM EXCAVATIONS 







irm objects from Faliavunesvoram und 












KAVEFtPATnSAM EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE XU 




A, Pailatwasvaram: terracotta objects; B, FaHavanisifaram and 
Vettaiyan Iruppu: terracotta objects 









PLATE XLII 


KAVERiPATHNAM EXCAVATIONS 







KAVM!PATr!NAM EXCAVATIONS 


PLATE XLUr 




8 ' 8<^3 


Stucco head of dvarc^la and other portions from Pediavanisvaram 










PLATE XL IV 


KAVERIPAITINAM EXCAVATIONS 



A, PaUawiiusvtwim: stmco figurines; B. VtUtuyan Iruppu and Paiiaviines\Hiram: roi^ng dies 
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